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PREFACE. 




(HE parpose of this book is not only to provide in a con- 
<;i8e form the history of the seaport of Natal, but to 
describe some of the commercial and maritime advan- 
tages the Port possesses as an entrepot to the vast trade re- 
sources of (he sub Continent of Africa. 

In the historical chapters, mere parochial matters of 
interest only to local inhabitants have been condensed in 
favour of the broader facts of hiptory. 

In conned iun with the Harbour and the questions per- 
taining to its development, statistics and statements have 
been prepared without bias, and solely with the object of 
recording the trath. In order that this may be apparent, the 
condensed report by Sir Charles Hartley and Sir Wolfe 
Barry has been incorporated, while a record of mean Bar 
soundings from 1855 to 1898 is also reproduced. 

In the sections dealing with the Port and Harbour regu- 
lations, will be found all the information necessary to ship- 
masters vi&iting Natal, while merchants here and abroad are 
provided with full information as to trade and its conditions 
at the Port. In this connection it is necessary to mention 
that all Port regulations have been submitted to, and passed 
as correct by the Harbour authorities. 

The thanks of the author and publisher are due to the 
Port, Railway, and Borough officials for their unfailing cour- 
tesy in the compilation of the work, as well as to Mr. F. A. 
Sams, of Durban, for his assistance in the production of many 
of the illustrations. 

In conclusion, the author earnestly hopes that the effect 
of this publication will be beneficial in every respect to the 
Port and Town, both of which have a certain and brilliant 
future before them. 
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Past M^vors of Durban 



THE STORY OF AN AFRICAN SEAPORT. 



CHAPTER I. 
HISTORICAL AND GENERAL. 




ISO writer of imaginative works of romance and 
iMJ^ adventure could desire a better field, or a wider 
scope, for the exercise of his art than is sup- 
plied by the actual history of the African sea- 
port and town whose story will be told within 
« I the covers of the present volume. 

Joel The historian, whose pleasant task it is to 

collect and weave the various threads and strands 
of the eventful past into the substantial cable, as it were, 
which constitutes the comfortable present, cannot but be 
deeply impressed with the narrative as it forms itself under 
his hand. 

The events which have combined, within the compara- 
tively short period of seventy years, to transform a wild and 
lonely African lagoon into a prosperous seaport, with an 
annual trade record of over £8,977,000 from. Imports, 
Exports, Customs Revenue, and Railway, and a trackless 
forest into a populous and advanced town, with property of 
the rateable value of £4,668,950, must of necessity possess a 
vital interest to every thoughtful being. They further tend 
to show what well-directed enterprise, backed by courage and 
perseverance, can achieve in the face of almost overwhelm- 
ing initial disabilitiefe, while, at the same time, ample proof is 
adduced, if such be necessary, that the Britons of the present 
day have not degenerated in any respect from the high 
standard of their daring ancestors. 
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It is safe to say that, in the future, the traditions which 
are now being created in South Africa will form in them- 
selves a noble incentive to good to generations yet unborn. 

For a cousiilerable period after the arrival of the pioneer 
scrtlrrs at the Hay, the story of the seaport of Natal em- 
bodied that of the undefined colony, which was yet to be 
wrested from the mysterious hinterland lying to the north 
and west of the Bay, and the prominent position which Natal 
has since deservedly taken amongst the company of nations 
which go to make up the majesty and might of Britain is in 
a great measure to be attributed to the manly efforts of the 
simple and earnest colonists, whose names are interwoven 
with the history of the place, and who by their loyal and 
persistent efforts overcame all obstacles, until they had in 
their own lifespan irmly established an Imperial foothold in 
South Africa for Great Britain, of which the Empire may 
well be proud. 

Along the wide extent of South-East African coast line, 

tretching between St. John's River, in M. Sl^ 35' S., and 29^ 

29' E. long., the main, and perhaps the only striking feature 

to relieve the monotony of dark low forest or dreary sand 

dunes, as seen from the sea, is the bold headland or Bluff of 

Natal, in lat. 29*^ o2' 40" S., and long. 31^ 3' 50" E. 

In long past years, when mystery still shrouded the 
azure waves of the Indian Ocean, when Adamastor, the spiri* 
of the stormy Cape, still held a sort of imaginary vice-regal 
sway over the unexplored seas, when weird tales of mael- 
stroms and witch-haunted islands still terrified the ancient 
mariners, this same Bluff or headland of Natal, with its 
peaceful and beautiful foliage and broad-sheltered bay, must 
have dawned on the weary explorers of the region as a 
veritable Eden of satety and peace. 

Its very mystery lent a charm to it, and it is not to be 
wondered at that men's minds dwelt with longing regard — 
not on the terrors which have been outlined as brooding over 
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the scene, but on the marvellous treasures which were 
supposed to be guarded by them. 

About this time a veritable passion for exploration and 
the acquisition of fresh territories possessed the minds of the 
rulers of the then civilised Powers, of which Portugal led the 
van of enterprise. 

When in 1495, Don Manuel, Duke of Beja, succeeded to 
the crovm of that country, he inherited amongst other cares 
of his Kingdom the herculean task of discovering a water- 
way to India. 

For seventy-five years this undertaking had been the 
dream of Portugal, and Don Manuel was anxious to bring to 
a successful issue the aspirations of his predecessors. 

Accordingly Vasco Da Gama received an appointment as 
Captain-General to carry on the work which had already 
been commence.l by Diaz. This latter officer had just 
returned from a voyage of exploration, during which he hai 
unconsciously rounded the Cape of Good Hope. In the year 
1497, the fleet, consisting of three small vessels, each of about 
125 tons burden, was ready for sea, and placed under the 
command of Vasco Da Gan^a as admiral, Paul, his brother, 
and Nicholas Coelho being in command of the other two 
vessels. 

After four months of weary voyaging, the little squadron 
arrived at St. Helena Bay, about ninety miles north of Table 
Mountain. Shortly after leaving this place, the crew, as in 
the case of Columbus, revolted, and it was only with con- 
siderable pains that the commander induced them to go for- 
ward on their perilous voyage. A terrific storm broke on the 
ships shortly after leaving the bay, but cleared again as the 
squadron rounded the Cape. About this time the sto^e ship 
was disabled, and had to be destroyed. After touching at 
Mossel Bay, Da Gama sailed north-eastwards, and on Christ- 
mas, one hundred and seventy days out from Lisbon, he dis- 
covered the headland or Bluff of Natal, and named it " Terris 
Natalis," in honour of the Nativity. 
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For nearly a century after this no yessels touched at 
Natal, and the Portuguese made no attempt to establish any 
station south of Delagoa Bay. 

In the year 1576, Perestrello visited Natal, under a com- 
mission from King Sebastian, and it is to his pen that we are 
indebted for the first description of the country. Perestrello 
or his men seemed to have penetrated a considerable distance 
into the interior, for their descriptions are by no means inac- 
curate. 

Again there is a gap of a century, during which time 
nothing whatever is recorded of the country. 

Meanwhile great changes had been taking place in 
Europe. The destruction of the Armada and the revolt of 
the Netherlands had crushed the power of Spain. England 
had fought for, gained, and again lost her liberty, and 
affairs were ripening for a new wave of enterprise and 
exploration. Holland rose from comparative obscurity to 
the position of one of the great European Powers. Spain 
and Portugal were, up to this time, the only European 
nations wbich cultivated a trade with the East, but this 
monopoly was soon to cease. 

In 1579, after a desperate struggle, the Hollanders gained 
their absolute independence, and succeeded the Portuguese 
in the supremacy of the seas. 

In 1602 a company of merchants, called the 
Dutch East India Company, was established by charter of 
Government. This company held the sole right of trading 
to the east of the Cape of Good Hope. Its affairs were 
managed by a chamber of seventeen directors. The first 
fleet of fourteen vessels sailed for the Cape the same 
year, and in a very short time the flag of the Dutch Re- 
public flew where formerly Spain had reigned supreme. 

The Cape of Good Hope very soon became a regular port 
of call for Dutch, English, and Portuguese vessels, and a 
trading station was established there. 
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In 1620 two Commanders of the English East India 
Company planted the British flag on the hill now called the 
Lion's Rump, and in the name of King James proclaimed the 
Peninsula English territory. This proclamation, however, 
remained an empty letter for some considerable time. 

It is extremely difficult, in endeavouring to trace the 
evolution of Natal's history, to avoid dealing with events 
at the Cape of Good Hope during the next two hundred 
years. From a mere trading station, Table Bay and its en- 
vironments grew under the rule of Jan van Rieteek, Simon 
Van der Stell, and others into a colony of considerable com- 
mercial importance. 

During the years 1677 and 1699 emigrants, including 
several families of Huguenots, who had been driven from 
their own land by the intolerance of Louis XIV., had come 
out to the new land and made it their home. 

It required but two or three generations to weld the 
nationalities of the French refugees and their Dutch neigh- 
bours, and it is from this stock that out study friends, the 
Africander Dutch, have sprung. 

Coming to more modem times, we find that the farmers 
or Boers very soon became discontented under the rule of the 
Company, and began to trek inland in order to escape its con- 
trol. In these present times it is a common thing for the Boers 
to charge the English Government with harsh and arbitrary 
rule, so much so as to have forced them later on to abandon 
their established homes and move off into the wilds. It 
would be well, perhaps, if those who bring this accusation 
against the British would but take the pains to study up the 
earlier chapters of history, when they would probably find 
that the real germs of discontent lay in the lawlessness of 
themselves, and not in the tyranny of their rulers. 

It is further noteworthy that the malcontents were 
unable even to dwell under their own flag and the rule of 
their own people. 
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At first the Dutch Company endeavoured by threats of 
severe punishment to check the migration from the seaboard, 
but the movement was too strong for them. Away through 
the Karoo plains to the westward, fighting wild beasts and 
bushmen. the enterprising pioneers forced their way. Those 
who struck to the eastward were no less fortunate, for the 
kafirs, warlike and fierce, beset them day and night. With 
a curious religious fatalism they regarded themselves as God's 
chosen people, while the Natives were the Canaauites whom 
they had a Divine command to smite and destroy Affairs 
continued in this unhappy way for some time, until in 1795 
the burghers of Swellendam and Qraaff-Reinet declared them- 
selves unwilling to remain longer under the even nominal 
rule of tlie Dutch East India Company. 

lu the midst of this disaffection an English fleet under 
Admiral Elphin stone sailed into Table Bay. Troops were 
laniled under the command of General Craig, who annexed 
the Cape Colony to the dominions of His Britannic Majesty, 
King George. This was done because Holland had been 
overrun by the armies of the French Republic, andthd^tadt- 
holder had taken refuge in England. It was at his request 
that the British Government seized the Cape, in order to pre- 
vent it falling into the hands of the French. 

In November, 1795, the officials of the Dutch East India 
Company, who had ruled, or rather misruled, the Cape for a 
century and a half, left it, to the intense relief of the settlers. 
Genei-al Craig, who at once assumed power, did his best to 
redress the grievances of the people, but his period of 
authority was brief, for in 1803, as the result of the peace of 
Amiens, the territory Wiis restored to Holland. Governor- 
General Jenssens, who was a wise and far-seeing ruler, did 
his utmost to increase the agricultural and commercial 
prosperity of the Slate, but he died before he could see the 
fruit of his labours. 
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Again war broke oat in Enrope, and in 1806 the Cape 
wafi finally annexed to England. 

Daring all this period bnt little was known of Natal. 
The settlement at the foot of Table Monntain gradually grew 
in importance, and year by year sent out, like the tendrils 
of a vine, its linea of eettlei-e to the Northward and the 



The BluS at Dnrban still loomed over a shipleBs sea, and 
the hinterland of Natal still possessed all the charm and 
mystery which invariably environ the unexplored. 

It is now oar daty, having faintly ontlined the acquisition, 
colonisation, and viciasitndea of the early days of the Cape, 
days which constitute, as it were, the germ from which has 
sprung our history, and which have had a vital effect on the 
events about to be narrated, to pass on to the evolulioti of 
Katal and ita seaport. 

In order to do this effectively, it is necessary in the next 
chapter to cast back for some time and take up the thread of 
Natal'a exploration at the very beginning. 



KNCEPHALATUS ALTENSTliNII. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Seaport's First Settlers — The Rescue of the Datch Ca8tawa38 — 
The Building of the Centaur — Farewell's Letter to Lord Charles 
Somerset and his Reply — Fynn's Notes — The Native Tribes — 
Arrival of Lieut. King — Ghaka's Friendship to the British — ^Ap- 
portionment of the Seaport Territory — The Building of the 
Chaka — Seizure of the Chaka by Cape Authoritsdi 

BOUT 214 years ago, that is to say in the year 1683, 
an English vessel named the Johanna became 
wrecked in the vicinity of Delagoa Bay, or as it was 
then called, '* De la Goa." 

The mariners, who contrived to save some of their 
belongings, set out on the long and hazardous march through 
savage countries, teeming with unknown terrors, to far-off 
Table Bay in th e South. 

Their route lay along the coast belt, through the terri- 
tories now known as Amatonga and Zulu lands, and thence 
via Port Natal onward. 

It is to the accounts of these men that we are indebted 
for the first authentic description of the Pouth African sea- 
port whose story we are telling. 

According to the reports made by these sailors, the abori- 
gines of the country were kindly and hospitable though 
extremely indolent, owing to the marvellous fertility of the 
land. The rivers were well stocked with fish and water fowl, 
while manatees (sea cows) and crocodiles abounded. There 
were also large forests, where deer, elephants, rhinoceros 
lions, tigers, wolves, and ostriches were constantly to be seen. 

The following year a British slave ship named the 
Frances^ attempted to open up a trade in " black ivory " at 
the port, but met with no success, as according to the 
chronicler, the Natives could not be induced to part with 
either their parents or their children. 

In another account of *' Terra de Natal " the harbour is 

hus described : — " The River of Natal falls into the Indian 

Ocean in 30^* S. Lat. Its mouth is wide and deep enough for 
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small craft (^' barqnin "), but at which is a sand-bank, which, 
at highest flood, ihas not more than ten or twelve feet of 
water. Within this bank the water is deep. This river is 
the principal one on the coast of Natal, and has been fre- 
quently visited by merchant vessels." 

Shortly after the above was penned, a vessel named the 
Oood Hope was wrecked at Port Natal. Out of the wreckage 
the captain and some of his men constructed a decked boat, 
in which they sailed to Mozambique, leaving, however, five 
of their number at the port. These five, one of whom was 
named John Kingston, must be regarded as Durban's first 
settlers. 

On the 25th March, 1687, a Dutch East Indiaman, named 
the Stavenisse, laden with a valuable cargo of pepper, went 
ashore a few miles to the south of Durban. About fourteen 
of the crew were drowned, while sixty gained dry land in 
safety. Of these forty-seven set out overland for Capetown, 
while the balance, including the captain, remained on the 
spot and endeavoured, after " Robinson Crusoe " fashion, to 
make themselves comfortable. 

The eleven Dutchmen (for the surgeon, who happened 
to be one of the party, soon drooped and died, while the un- 
lucky boatswain was trampled to death by an elephant] set 
to work to construct a boat out of the wreckage of their ship. 
Unhappily for them, in attempting to launch it through 
the surf it was wrecked, and their hopes of escape by sea 
destroyed. 

The Natives of the district, doubtless out of superstitious 
fear, were for some time kindly and hospitable, but ere long 
their manner began to change. The copper bolts and knick- 
knacks from the wreck, which hitherto had formed matter 
for trade, they giving in return game, fowls, goats, and grain, 
were forcibly seized by them, and the mariners thereby 
brought face to face with starvation. At this critical juncture 
in tlicir history two English sailors appeared on the scene, as 
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though proyidentially dropped from the clouds. The joy 
with which their advent was hailed by the harassed Dutch- 
men can be better imagined than described, for the existence 
of any Europeans at Port Natal was quite unknown to the 
Staven^'sae men. 

It appeared, on explanation, that the British at Port 
Natal had settled down comfortably amongst the Natives, 
who were friendly to them. With primitive hospitality they 
made the newcomers welcome to a share of all they had, and 
so we find at this early stage of Durban's history representa- 
tives of the two nations that were destined to do so much for 
Africa standing side by side on the threshold of the land 
that was yet to be theirs. 

The Dutchmen struck camp and moved up to the Port, 
where all hands set to work on the construction of another 
craft in which to make their escape. 

The shifts and expedients to which they were driven in 
order to overcome their difficulties were wonderful. 

For a little while the Bay resounded with the axe-blows 
of the mariners, as they carved the knarled forest trees and 
fashioned them into beams and timbers for the new vessel, 
which was launched on the 17th February, 1687. 

Having neither chart nor compass, the voyagers were 
obliged to keep in sight of land until they arrived at Table 
Bay, where they reported themselves to Commander Van der 
Stell. 

Four Englishmen remained at the port, they preferring the 
life of ease ashore to venturing over the uncertain ocean. 

After this the Centaur^ as the vessel was named 
made many voyages along the coast of Natal in search of 
the missing men of the >'tai'enissej and it is to these 
journeys that we are indebted for the earliest and most 
reliable information about the port of Natal. 

For the next 137 years vessels occasionally called at 
Port Natal, but, as far as can be gathered, no systematic 
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attempt at opening up the coontry wa8 made until 1824, 

when Lieut. Farewell interested himself in the matter of its 

development. 

The following despatches and reports, reproduced from 

the most authentic sources, will place readers in possession 

of facts which will bring this work to a stage where its scope 
may be confined to the story of the seaport itself and those 

who dwell about it. 

Lieutenant Farewell to Lord Charles Somerset, 

Governor, Cape Colony. 

. Cape Town, 1st May, 1824. 

My Lord, — In consequence of your Lordship's wish that 
I should communicate in writing my plans relative to the 
speculation I am at present undertaking to the South-East 
Coast of Africa, I beg leave to submit the following remarks 
for your perusal. 

Having felt convinced that a trade might be established 
with the Natives on the coast between the Cape frontier and 
De la Goa Bay, I last year went to a considerable expense in 
trying to form an intercourse as well as to ascertain the 
capabilities of the country ; but in consequence of its being a 
dangerous coast, and of our losing four men drowned in 
attempting to land, as well as want of provisions, after a few 
months' absence, we were obliged to return without accom- 
plishing our object, and by chartering two vessels for the 
occasion we sustained a very considerable loss. 

Towards the conclusion of my last voyage, we found a 
port, where a small vessel can lie perfectly secure ; and I am, 
therefore, to venture another trial, hoping that by making 
some stay there we may get the Natives to bring their 
produce to exchange for our goods, which in time might lead 
to important advantages. My intentions are to keep a vessel 
lying constantly in port, and to have a small party on shore 
to communicate with the Natives, and carry on the trade. 
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The Natives have already requested that we would come 
and trajffic with them, and probably by a constant inter- 
course we shall eventually leap to a commerce of importance 
to the colony and advantage to ourselves. For the purposes 
I have mentioned it is necessary that we should take a larger 
proportion of people than are required to navigate the vessel, 
and, consequently, we have about twenty-five persons, in- 
cluding principals and servants, besides her crew. 

We hope your Lordship will conceive that our present 
undertaking is entitled to every encouragement, being one 
of much hazard, and, if successful, likely to lead to impor- 
tant advantages to the colony, in furnishing articles of export 
as well as new sources of trade, and tending to civilise many 

populous nations hitherto unknown to Europeans. I am, 
therefore, convinced, that, in case of our having to solicit 

your^Lordship's aid on any future occasion to forward these 

views, we shall meet with that patronage and assistance 

which your disposition to promote enterprises beneficial to 

the colony will prompt. 

Reply to the Preceding. 

Colonial Office, May 5th, 1824. 

SlR^ — I am directed by His Excellency the Governor to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 1st instant, and 
to acquaint you that Hia Excellency acquiesces in your 
taking the persons with you to the South-East Coast of 
Africa, whom you state to be necessary to prosecute your 
commercial undertaking there. 

Hie Excellency will hear with great satisfaction that your 
endeavours to establish a commercial intercourse, and to lay 
the ground for civilizing the inhabitants of that part of South 
Africa have been successful ; but His Excellency begs that 
you will distinctly understand that all your intercourse with 
the Natives must be conducted in a conciliatory manner, and 
upon fair terms of barter ; and that he cannot sanction the 
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acquisition of any territorial possessions without a full com- 
mnnication being made to him of the circumstances under 
which they may be offeied, and be intended to be received. 

(Signed) P. G. BRINK, Secretary. 

To Mr. Farewell. 

The following notes from the pen of Mr. Fynn fill in the 
necessary links in the history, and, as they come from an 

actor in the scenes, may be taken as authentic. 

" Mr. Farewell then charterad two vessels, with the per- 
mission of Lord Charles Somerset,* and with about forty 
persons left Cape Town for Port Natal. The sloop Julia 
arrived there six weeks before the Ann^ on board of which 
Mr. Farewell took his passage, that vessel having been 
delayed in Table Bay. In the interim I had established an 
intercourse with Chaka, who evinced a great desire that the 
English should take up their residence at Port Natal. The 
Julia took a number of the party back to the Cape, and 
returned to Port Natal, sailing thence with others of the 
party. She is supposed to have foundered. By the loss of 
this vessel, communication with the Gape was cut off from 
the few remaining settlerti. Gwing to this circumstance the 
small party were under the necessity of being very circum- 
spect in their conduct and dealings with the Zulu chief, in 
order to conciliate his friendship, for his despotism has never 
been surpassed, as far as we are informed by history. Fortu- 
nately, his capricious disposition inclined him to show kind- 
ness to us, and during his rt*ign we received continued marks 
of it from him. 

The country which may be considered as connected with 
the Port of Natal extends about fifty miles east and two 
hundred miles west of that port. That vast extent may be 
considered as connected with the port for two reasons ; first, 
the common devastation under which the whole tract has 

• The Governor of the Cape, 
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suffered, and Btill remains suffering, being totally depopulated, 
with the exception of the European settlement at the port, 
and the unfortunate beings who have collected uuder ita 
protection ; and, secondly, its soil, climate, productions, and 
aspect, which differ essentially from those of the surround- 
ing countries ; so widely, indeed, that it would appear as if 
Nature itself had set boundaries to that district. 

This unhappy region was depopulated by Chaka and the 
other marauding tribes who fled from his terrible outrages, 
and it was in this uninhabited state when, on our arriyal, we 
found only a few stragglers who had escaped indiscriminate 
massacre. These were in the extreme of want and misery, 
barely subsisting on a scanty supply of roots, often poisonous, 
and the cause of many deaths. They were not long in 
collecting round the English settlement, and by the 
protection and humane assistance afforded them by the whole 
party their lives were saved. The kindness shown by the 
English excited the greatest astonishment in the Zulus. 
Being the first Europeans they had seen, they were supposed 
by the Natives to be of the brute species, in the form only of 
man, and whose language was as unintelligible as the chatter 
of baboons. Chaka alone, being a man 'of intelligence and 
discernment, had formed a more favourable opinion of the 
party : the Zulus generally remained in ignorance of who 
and what they really were until I became sufficiently 
acquainted with their language to instruct them. It appears 
they had formed their opinion of Europeans from the circum- 
stance that, vessels having been wrecked on the coast, such 
of the crew as escaped drowning were murdered by the 
Natives in the belief that they were sea-animals, not having 
any country, and that each vessel contained a separate family, 
who lived on salt water and the ivory which they found on 
shore. The treatment experienced by the starving Natives 
induced many Zulus who escaped the hand of the execu- 
tioner to fly to Port Natal for protection, and there they were 
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allowed by Chaka to remain nnmolested. Since the death of 
that chief, Dingaan, his successor, looks with a more jealous 
eye on the Europeans under whose care the distressed people 
are, and whose strength is daily increased both by the addi- 
tion of persons coming from the Cape Colony, and of Natives 
who desert to join them. He is held in some check by the 
dread of firearms, of the efEect of which very exaggerated 
accounts have been circulated by those who escaped from the 
defeat inflicted by the frontier colonists on Metawana^s tribe 
in 1828. The number now under the management of the 
Europeans at Port Natal amounts to nearly 6,000 souls, who 
would all be massacred if the Europeans were to withdraw 

from the Port. 

• • • • 

The frontier tribes — that is, those between the Keiskamma 
and the Umzlmvubu — occapy a country extending about 300 
miles along the coast. The whole of Kaffraria, extending 
from the colonial frontier to De la Goa Bay, must have been 
originally occapied by one people, as is evident from their 
language, manners, and customs, which are very similar, and 
differ only in a provincial degree. As far back as can be 
traced by tradition, their government was patriarchal ; and 
although wars have always been frequent, they never were of 
that destructive kind practised during the last sixty, and 
especially the last twenty, years under Dingizwayo and 
Chaka. The desolation caused by these two chieftains has 
left the country unoccupied except by the Zulus, who inhabit 
a territory 200 miles in length and 150 in breadth. It is cal- 
calated that the scattered tribes may have had a population 
originally numberiag a million, of whom only a few thou- 
sands have escaped the destruction of the two last-mentioned 
reigns." 

About a year after the arrival of Farewell and Fynn 
Lieut. King and a cer!;ain Mr. Isaacs put iu an appearance. 
During this period the first settlers had fairly set out on 
their cs^re^rof QolouizatiQu, The terrible Chaka had displayed 
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a Barprising attitude of f rieadship to the settlero, and on the 
occasiouB when they yisited him at his Great Place, treated 
them with distingniehed kindness. 

Shortly after the arrival of Lieut. King, in 1825, there 
appears to have been some considerable friction in connection 
with the leadership of the settlement. This was got over, 
however, by a division of country. Farewell choose the 
present site of Durban, and build his huts where the Market 
Square now is. Pynn selected the Umbilo and Bellair 
district, while King choose the BluflE and Wentworth. 

These pioneers of a new port and a new Colony had by 
no means a pleasant time of it at first. Their efforts to 
establish a trading centre necessitated many long and arduous 
journeys to the interior, where they were hird put to it for 
food and raiment. 

More than once they were forced to apply to Ohaka for 
help. That potentate, bloodthirsty and merciless as he was 
at times, seldom turned a deaf ear to their appeals for assist- 
ance. 

In addition to their trading enterprises, the pioneers 
commenced shipbuilding on the island. The vessel in which 
Lieut. King arrived in 1825 was wrecked on the Bar. Out 
of the wreckage, a vessel named the Chaka was built, and 
launched on the 10th of March, 1828. 

The difficulties which had to be surmounted in the 
construction of this craft were of no ordinary kind, and her 
completion in the face of them was a triumpth of labour 
and perseverance. 

On the 30th of April Messrs King, Farewell and Isaacs 
embarked on board of her, accompanied by two of Chaka's 
principal chiefs, who were sent on a mission of friendship to 
the Cape Colony. 

The vessel arrived at Algoa Bay on the 4th of May, 
were she was delayed for three months by absurd teehni- 
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calities, which disgusted the chiefs, who retamed to Natal in 
no way impressed whith the white men's wisdom. 

On a subsequent voyage to Algoa Bay the Chaka was 
seized by the Gape authorittes, under the pretext that she 
came from a foreign port, and had not the regulation papers. 




CHAPTER III. 

Trouble amongst the Settlers— Cession to the British by Chaka of 
the Seaport and adjacent Territory — Murder of Lieut. Farewell— 
Ofi^le and Cane set up as Native Chieftains — Death of Chaka — 
Kinz Dins^aan — Native Treachery — The Invasion of Durban and 
its Demolition — Be-establishment of Peace. 

|HE jealousy between Messrs. King and Farewell about 
this time became most marked, and it is on record 
that the former on one occasion contemplated making war 
on the latter, while challenges to duels were of frequent 
occurrence. 

This unhappy state of affairs was ended by the death 
of Lieut. King, who in his last hours made friendly, but 
unsuccessful, overtures to Farewell. 

On the 17th of September, 1828, Chaka ceded the port 
and surrounding territory to the British, and signed the 
following document (it is conjectured that he selected Mr. 
Isaacs as the chief of the whites because of the feud then 
existing between Farewell and King) : — 

" At Chaka's Principal Residence, 
" Toogooso, near the River Mafatee, 
" 17th September, 1828. 
"I, Ohaka, King and Protector of the Zooloos, do hereby 
create, in presence of my principal chiefs and strangers 
assembled, my friend, Mr. Nathaniel Isaacs, Induna Incoola, 
or Principal Chief of Natal, and do grant and make over to 
him, his heirs or executors, a free and full possession of my 
territory from the Umlaas River, westwards of Natal, to the 
Umhluti, eastwards of Natal, with one hundred miles inland 
from the sea, including the Bay of Natal, the islands in the 
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Bay, the forests and the rivers between the boundaries here 
enumerated. 

'^ I also make oyer to him the people he now has in his 
service, together with the Matuban tribe. 

'^ I also grant him a free and exclusive right to traffic 
with my nation and all peoples tributary to the Zooloos. 
Thus does Ghaka recompense his friend. All this and my 
former gifts I do now confirm, and wishing peace and friend- 
ship I do now sign myself 

his 
** CHAKA X 
mark. 

** Esenzengercona.** 

Very soon after the death of Lieut. King, NataFs champion 
colonist, Lieut. Farewell, was destined to meet his death at 
the hands of an assassin. 

It appears that he, accompanied by Messrs. Walker and 
Thackwray and about thirty Hottentots, were on their return 
journey from Grah imstown, where they had been on a trading 
trip, when they were treacherously done to death by a native 
chieftain on the borders of Pondoland. Only three of the 
Hottentots escaped to tell the tale. Thus the grave claimed 
for its own the pioneer to whose enterprise and determina- 
tion the Empire is indebted for its principal foothold in 
Africa south of the Equator. 

When the death of Farewell became known in Durban, 
Henry Ogle and John Cane, who had been in his employ, 
divided his cattle and people equally between themselves, 
and set up as Kafir chieftains. 

The reign of Chaka was now drawing to a close ; for 
near the end of 1828 he was assassinated by his brother, 
Dingaan, who at once assumed the sovereignty of the Zulu 
nation. 
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At first it was hoped that the new King would be less 
bloodthirsty than his predecessor ; but, alas, such was not to 
be the case. 

He commenced his career by a wholesale slaughter of 
such chiefs and leaders of the people who were known to 
have been loyal to Chaka. He then commenced to pick 
quarrels with the English at the Bay, His first act was to 
summon all the Europeans to attend him at his capital, 
without a doubt for the purpose of massacring the lot. Feel- 
ing confident on this point, they refused to obey his call, and 
the result was the despatch of a war party to enforce his 
orders. Cane had established his kraal on the site of the 
present Botanical Gardens, and was the first to encounter the 
furious host. He and his people, having had but a few 
moments' warning, barely escaped with their lives. Ere long 
their huts were in flames and their cattle captured by the 
enemy. 

Fynn meanwhile made good use of his time and fled west- 
ward beyond the Umzimkulu. Being hampered with large 
droves of cattle, he was overtaken, his cattle captured, and 
about fourteen of his followers slain. The other English 
settlers took cover in the bush, while the little settlement 
commenced by Lieut. Farewell was laid in smoking ruins, 
an army of over three thousand warriors pitching their camp 
on its site. 

Meanwhile Cane made his way down to the Umzimkulu, 
where he joined Fynn. Dingaan having thus wreaked his 
vengeance on the settlers, and robbed them of nearly all their 
cattle, commenced friendly overtures, and in 1831 induced 
them to return, he at the same time proclaiming Fynn as their 
Great Chief. 

For a few years all went on quietly, and the settlements 
at Durban and the Point began to* assume the appearance of 
little villages. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Petition from Capo Colonist* in ISSfi to the Crown for Annexation 
of Natal— The Crown's Rofuwi I— Arrival of Captain Allan F. 
(ianliner, R.N.— The Firet Mission— His Treaty with Dinmum— 
More Domestic Trouble— The Trian^lar Difficulty— The Naniini 
of Durban^Town Committee elected— The Territory proclaimea 
a Colony and named by the Settlers after the PrincesB Victoria — 
Arrival of the Boers— Attempt of the English Settlers 1o aid the 
])oerH — The urKnd Army of Durban— Ac tiona with the Zului near 
theTiigela — The Destruction of the Army — Invasion, Capture, and 
Destruction <>f Durban by Dinjaan's Warriors — ArriTal of British 

fN 1835 Natal was broagbt into prominent notice, firat by 
reason of a petition, which was forwarded by the 
people of Capetown to the King of England, in which 
His Gracious Majesty was memorialised in favour of steps 
being taken for the immediate annexation and occupation of 
Port Natal and the adjacent country. 

The request embodied in the memorial was to the effect 
that a Magistrate should be appointed and a few soldiers sent 
to keep up some semblance of law and order, a modestenough 
one, but it was refused, on the ground that the Gape Colony 
coald uoi sustain any further pressure on its finances. 

The credit, or discredit rather, of the refusal must lie at 
the door of Mr. Spring Rice, afterwards Lord Monteagle, who 
was at that time Colonial Secretary. 
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Another event of considerable importance has also to be 
chronicled in this year, viz., the arrival at the Port of the first 
missionary in the person of Oapt. Allan Gardiner, of the Royal 
Navy. This gentleman obtained permission from Dingaan 
to commence mission work at the Port, where the natives 
already were numerous. He also entered into the following 
treaty with the Zuln despot, and by doing so caused much 
trouble and irritation amongst his fellow-settlers and the 
natives :^ 

^ Dingaan, from this period, consents to waive all claim 
to the persons and property of every individual now residing 
at Port Natal, in consequence of their having deserted from 
him, and accords them his full pardon. He still, however, 
regards them as his subjects liable to be sent for whenever 
he may think proper. 

'^ The British residents at Port Natal on their part 
engage for the future never to receive or harbour any deserter 
from the Zulu country or any of its dependencies, and to use 
every endeavour to secure and return to the King every such 
individual endeavouring to find an asylum among them. 

'* Should a case arise in which this is found to be imprac- 
ticable, immediate intelligence, stating the particulars of the 
circumstance, is to be forwarded to Dingaan. 

" Any infringement of this treaty on either part invali- 
dates the whole. 

" Done at Congella, this 6th day of May, 1835, in 
presence of 

" UMTOBELLA, ) Chief Indunas and Head Coun- 
" ZAMBOOZA, I cillors of the Zulu Nation. 

"G. CYRUS, Interpreter. 

" Signed on behalf of the British residents at Port 
Natal, 

''ALLAN F. GARDINEB." 

To finish with this gentleman before passing on to 
matters of more vital moment, it is only neceEsary to state 
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that he established his mission on a wooded ridge which he 
named " The Berea." 

In 1837 he made a voyage to England and brought ont 
with him on his return the Rev. Mr. Owen, who was destined, 
while stationed at Dingaan's kraal, to witness and survive the 
slaughter of Retief and his party. 

Captain Gardiner about this time was invested with, or 
assumed, magisterial authority over the settlers, who, how- 
ever, would not submit to it. It is to be regretted that a gentle- 
man, who undoubtedly was fired with a genuine spirit of 
Christianity, should, perhaps unwittingly, have been the cause 
of dissension, and that especially at a most critical time in the 
history of the seaport and the future Colony. 

If ever threatening clouds encompassed a community and 
a place, they did so on the dawning of that most eventful era 
embraced between the years 1835 — 1839. 

Floods, disasters, and bloodshed threatened the settlers 
on every side. The trek Boers were on the march overland 
from the Cape towards the Colony. Dingaan, in the zenith 
of his power, was, despite his friendly attitude, a standing 
menace to the lives and peace of the handful of colonists, who, 
as we have shown, were divided amongst themselves. Thus 
we find that, on the eve of the birth of Durban as a town, it 
was brought face to face with that triangular problem which 
still agitates it, though in a lesser degree, viz., Boers, Blacks, 
and British. 

Pope has truly said that " the proper study of mankind 
is man," and if ever in the history of the human race an 
opportunity is afforded for an analysis of character it is to be 
found in this period of the evolution of Natal. 

It was exactly eleven years before this date that the gal- 
lant Farewell pitched his camp in the jungle, where, as we 
have stated already, the town of Durban is now located. 

On the 23rd of June, 1835, a public meeting was held by 
the settlers, when the name which the town now bears was 
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selected in hononr of Sir Benjamin D'XTrban, then Governor 
of the Gape. 

The settlement was laid out in streets, no more Kafir 
huts were to be erected as residences for Europeans, and 
every settler received an allotment of land, upon which he 
was bound to erect a suitable dwelling within eighteen 
months. Three thousand acres of land were set aside for 
church purposes ; a site for a free school was chosen, and two 
thousand acres of land reserved for its support. A toWn 
committee was elected, and a subscription started for clearing 
bush and other improvements. The Golony (for those early 
settlers, be it remembered, held Ghaka^s charter for a 
territory extending far inland of where Maritzburg now is) 
was named Victoria, in honour of the then young princess, 
now our beloved Queen. 

The Town Gommittee or Gouncil, which consisted of 
Captain Gardiner and Messrs. Gallis, Berkiu, Gane, and Ogle, 
forwarded a petition to Sir Benjamin Durban, embodying 
their resolutions, and praying the British Government to 
recognise the Golony of Victoria and to appoints Governor 
and a Gouncil for it. 

Sir Benjamin acknowledged the compliment paid in the 
naming of the township, sent them £10 to help up their 
funds, but vouchsafed no official reply to their petition. 
Doubtless his reason for this was the fact that the Gouncil 
itself constituted about ninety per cent, of the population. 

In the meanwhile the trek Boers under Retief entered 
the uplands of Natal and commenced negotiations with 
Dingaan for territorial rights. 

The full story of their adventures having been recorded 
in another work* need not be dealt with here, further than to 
state that they established themselves on the uplands of the 
Golony, and laid the foundations of the Gity of Maritzburg. 
The hostilities which were taking place between the voor- 
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trekkers and the Nativefl, of course, reacted on the British at 
the Port, and caused them much loss and anxiety. 

Owing, doubtless, to the influence of Captain Gardiner, 
acts of retaliation were for some considerable time kept in 
check, but at length, moved by feelings of good fellowship 
towards their Dutch fellow-settlers, the people at the Port 
gathered their tribes about them, and with about four 
thousand warriors, only four hundred of whom had guns, 
they set out to chastise the insolence of two Native chiefs, 
and succeeded not only in doing so, but in capturing about 
three thousand head of cattle. 

The leaders of this expedition were Ogle, Cane, and 
Stubbs, while the people of Mr. Robert Biggar also took part 
in it, though that personage himself was absent at the time in 
the Cape Colony. On the return of the commando to the 
Port, the booty was divided amongst the leaders in propor- 
tion to the number of people they had. 

On the re-appearance of Mr. Biggar at the Port another 
commando was organised, numbering eighteen English of 
dauntless courage, thirty Hottentots and three thousand 
Natives. This grand army of Port Natal, as it was called, set 
out with great demonstrations of joy. Having crossed the 
Tugela River, they met a detachment of Dingaan^s army, which 
they defeated. Flushed with this victory, they still pushed 
on, until they met Dingaan himself with a party of about 
10,000 warriors, divided into seven regiments. 

The chieftains, next to Dingaan, who commanded this 
host, were named Umahlebe, Zulu, and Nongala2i. These also 
were flushed with victory, having come fresh from the 
slaughter of the Boers at Weenen. 

The gallant Durbanites found themselves in no enviable 
position. Forming up in battle array, the English and 
Hottentots in front with the muskets, while the Kafirs were 
ranged behind with their assegais, they waited for the attack, 
which was not long deferred. 
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The first division of the Zaln army came on with a 
terrific rash. The scathing fire which the Darbanites poured 
on them succeeded in stemming the tide. Gallant Bob 
Joyce with ten musketeers checked the advancing host, 
which at last broke and fell back. 

The second division of the Zulus now rushed on in two 
wings. This unhappily forced the Duibanites to divide 
their army. The battle now raged with terrific fury. Still 
fresh contingents of the enemy poured in; thousands of 
Dingaan's warriors had given their last war cry, and lay stark 
and dead, piled breast high along the fighting line. Wearied 
to death almost, with their ammunition spent, those who 
remained alive of Durban's army still fought on with 
knife and spear. Not for long did the conflict continue ; for 
before the sun had touched the western hills, the few sur- 
vivors of the Durbanites were in full flight, and the battle- 
field was left with its ghastly company of dead. . 

The gallant Bob Joyce was one of the few who escaped, 
while out on the hillside lay the bodies of John Cane, Robert 
Biggar, John Stubbs, Thos. Garden, John Russel, — Blanken- 
beiig, Richard Wood, William Wood, Henry Batt, John 
Campbell, Thos. Campbell and — Lovedale. Of the Hottentots 
only three out of the thirty returned, while of the splendid 
host of Natives only a few of Ogle's men escaped. The state 
of affairs in Durban on the arrival of the survivors can be 
better imagined than described. 

The honour of the victory was claimed by Mpanda, the 
father of Cety wayo. 

Following up their success, the army of Dingaan, within 
three weeks, swept down to the Bay. Again the English 
were forewarned, and in the nick of time they took refuge on 
Salisbury Island in the Bay, where they spent the days, while 
at night they took refuge on board the Comely which hap- 
pened to be lying at anchor in the Bay. This st^te of affairs 
continued for over a fortnight, during which period the un- 
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fortnnate Durbanites were forced to watch for the second 
time the demolition of their homes and the destruction of 
their household boUb, Bitter indeed must have been the feel- 
ings of the pioneera of our African seaport as they watched 
from the deck of the Comet the biasing roofs of their homes, 
uid heard the tree-bowered streets of their beloved Dorban 
echo to the triumphant war songs of its i-avagers. 

Having satisfied their vengeance, the war party withdrew, 
and the settlers returned to their . homes. At this most 
opportune time the Colonists at the Bay were gladdened by 
the arrival of a small detachment of Highlanders, nnder the 
command of Major Charteris, and which had inarched over- 
land from the Cape for the purpose of pacifying the coantry, 
Uow they succeeded in this the nexC chapter will show. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Anglo - Boer Troubles— British Rights to the Seaport— Unjustifiable 
Encroachment by the Boers on British Territory — Removal 
of British Troops from Natal— Port Natal Proclaimed a Dutch 
Republic— Return of British Troops. 

much doabt and uncertainty exists in connection 
with many of the events which now occupy our 
attention that the utmost care is necessary, in order that a 
clear conception of the actual course of events may be 
arrived at. 

The seaport of Natal is about to become the cause of 
contention and bloodshed between the Boers and the British. 
We can claim, without fear of contradiction, that in the pre- 
ceding chapters only authenticated historical facts have been 
recorded. These show conclusively that by right of Ohaka's 
charter Port Natal was ceded to the British in 1828, that it 
was beneficially occupied by them until 1835, when the 
sovereign rights ' of the British were again recognised by 
Dingaan, and that the British continued from that period 
onward to cultivate, improve, and protect the town and the 
port, until they were disturbed in that occupancy by the 
Dutch, who claimed the whole of the territory lying between 
the Drakensberg and the sea, and the Black Umfolosi in Zulu" 
land and St. John's River in Pondoland. This claim was 
based on the deed signed by Dingaan in ISiic. If, therefore, 
deeds, signed by wily Native potentates, have any value, then 
it follows that by two important instruments the British were 
the legal owners of Port Natal and the surrounding territory. 

We are, however, more inclined to set store by beneficial 
occupation in preference to deeds executed between parties 
unequally matched as far as the knowledge of reading and 
writing goes. 

Arguing on these lines brings us to the fact that both the 
parties to the war we are about to describe had rights in the 
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country, bat the Boers cherishing, as they did, a bitter 
animosity to everjrthing English, resolved to have and hold 
the whole of the territory. 

The detachment of troops whose arrival at Port Natal has 
been recorded was despatched by Sir George Napier, who had 
succeeded Sir Benjamin DUurban as Governor of the Cape* 
for the purpose of taking poEsession of any territories unwar- 
rantably held by certain emigrants from the Cape Colony, 
such emigrants still being regarded as subjects of His Majesty 
King George of England. 

Major Charteris at once returned to the Cape, leaving 
Captain Jervis in command of the detachment, but with 
orders of such a vague and ill-defined description as to leave 
him practically powerless. 

Meanwhile the Dutchmen founded the City of Maritz- 
burg, and ignoring the previous proclamation of the British 
Colonists, quietly settled in and about Durban, and by force 
of numbers '* acquired" it. 

As the maintenance of the troops at Port Natal had not 
been authorised by the War Authorities at Home, Sir George 
Napier was obliged, when the regiment was ordered Home 
from Capetown, to withdraw the Natal detachment. Accord- 
ingly a vessel was sent to the Bay for that purpose. 

The British ensign, which had bad a salutary checking 
effect on the Dutchmen, was no sooner removed from the 
Bay than they hoisted their tricolour, and the Colony of Vic- 
toria was declared the Republic of Natalia. 

This apparent abandonment of the country, which in 
reality was nothing of the kind, was the direct cause of the 
war which followed. 

For some little time the Government of the new Repub- 
lic endeavoured to obtain a recognition by Great Britain of 
their independence ; but Sir George Napier had meanwhile 
contrived to arouse interest in Natal at Downing Street, and 
on the 3l8t March, 1842, Captain Smith, with a small force 
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of 200 men and two small field pieces, receiTed orders to 
oGcnpy the Port and Colony of Natal, where he arrived on the 
12th of May of the same year. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Tfoom at Dorbui— Boer Gamp at Congella— The Outbreak of 
HoatiUties— The Boer Proteet— The Battle of Congella— Captain 
Smith's Despatch— Capture of the Point and Durban by the 
Boers— British Captives marched to Maritzbiu^ — The Uritiah 
Besieged — Dick Kind's Bide — Captain Smith's Second Despatch — 
Captain Lonsdale's Letter— Escape of the Mazeppa — Mr. Joseph 
Cato's Account — Bombarding of Point hj H,M.4. Soathamjiton — 
StorminK and Capture of Point— Colonel Cloete's Despatch— The 
IleUef of the Garrison — Colonel Cloete's Second Desp:itch— Over- 
throw of the Boers. 

fAPTAIN SMITH (the commander of the expedition) 
took np a temporary position on the moand upon 
which stood the r«iideace of a Mr. Dann ; bat, after 
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due inspection of the ground around, he remoTed to the flat 
immediately in front of the town, and distant from it about 
a mile. The day after this movement, a few farmers, 
about twenty in number, under the command of Pretorius, 
came to the old Dutch encampment, on the Congella, about 
three miles distant from the English camp, and took up 
their quarters there. Daring the night their numbers were 
somewhat increased, and continued to be so by dribblets until 
the 12th, when their number might have amounted to 150 or 
200 men. This, it is asserted, was the most that Pretorius 
had, to that date, been able by any means to persuade to join 
him. 

The day after Pretorius' arrival at Congella laager 
Captain Smith, at the head of about 100 men, and a six- 
pounder, marched down upon them with the design of dis- 
persing them ; which seemed the more desirable in this 
embyro state of their proceedings, as their numbers were 
gradually augmenting, and as it had been reported that two 
cannons had been sent down from Pietermaritzburg. 

On the sudden appearance of the troops the Boers were 
thrown into great commotion, and each ran to his gun.and 
horse, though, had they intended to maintain thMr position, 
the latter would have been useless, as they could not have used 
them on account of the nature of the ground. In a moment, 
however, two men were despatched to meet Captain Smith, 
and to desire him to stand back. The reply to this was a 
message that he would talk with their leader in his camp. 
Finding that he continued his march, and was so determined, 
C. Landtman and De Jagers, both men of the best spirit, and 
desirous to adopt pacific measures, galloped forward, and, on 
meeting Captain Smith, f ntreated him to suspend his march^ 
as there were women and children in the camp. To the 
entreaty of these men Captain Smith at once listened, but 
demanded an interview with Pretorius, who, after making many 
objections, was at length ^induced to come to a parley. On 
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meeting Captain Smith, the Boer leader glanced at the 
carbines of the British escort ; and, observing the hammers 
at half-cock, he requested that they might be let down upon 
the nipple, or otherwise they might shoot him. Captain 
Smith, in the conrse of the conference, gave him some very 
plain advice ; and, upon understanding that it was his 
intention to disperse his followers, he marched (Smith) back 
to the camp. 

The following day, instead of dispersing, the Dutch 
camp received some reinforcement ; and on the 11th 
Pretorius, at the head of about 100 armed men, came towards 
the camp, on the plea, as he said, of visiting his friend, Jan 
Meyers, a settler in the neighbourhood. This movement 
brought out the English forces. They were drawn up in 
line directly before the Boers, and the guns at the camp pointed 
accordingly. Observing this, Pretorius sent forward two men 
to explain to Captain Smith that his intentions were not hostile. 
Captain Smith would scarcely hear them ; but enraged at 
the evident duplicity of Pretorius, and his breach of faith, 
told them that he thought he had eaid enough to him on a 
former occasion ; but if he had not, he would tell him some- 
thing more, in language too intelligible to be misanderstood. 
He concluded by ordering them immediately to disperse, 
telling the messengers that if any more of their number were 
sent to him, he would make them prisoners, and treat them 
according to martial law. They made no reply to this, asked 
for no further explanation, but at once retired. 

The day before the arrival of the troops a Boer named 
Boshoff left for the Cape Colony, in company with the super- 
cargo of a Dutch vessel which had recently put in to port, 
and whose visit had done incalculable mischief. The 
master. Captain Reus, gave the Boers to understand that 
the Dutch Government would espouse their cause, and advised 
them not to offer actual resistance to the English, but to 
avoid collision, anl by an evasive line of policy, which 
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should determine nothing, keep the British in play till his 
retnm. 

In accordance with this advice, the Boers drew up a 
protest against the occupation of the country by the English, 
but which Captain Smith refused to receive. In this docu- 
ment they declared allegiance to what they termed 'Hhe 
Dutch Government,** and the King of Belgium ! 

This display of turbulence on the part of the Boers was 
the result of two causes. The first was the evil interference 
of the Dutch skipper. Reus, by whose advice they were 
obstinately guided ; and the second was the weakness of the 
military force sent from the Colony. 

The Boers had assembled in a force of about 300 men ; 
and this, had Captain Smith not been bound to suffer any- 
thing rather than proceed to extremities, he might easily 
have crushed in its embyro form ; for it was fifteen days in 
collecting ; but, being tied down by his instructions, he was 
obliged to submit to observe an enemy raising a force before 
his eyes, and encamping within shot of the eightoen-poundera 
in his camp. 

This forbearance was construed by the Boers into fe-ir, 
and this, added to the evil influence of the Dutch captain, 
Reus, brought matters to a most painful issue. On Monday, 
the 23rd, the first aggressive act was committed by the Boers. 
They commenced by seizing about sixty head of oxen, and 
then moved down upon the camp. On this Captain Smith 
opened fire upon them with one 18-pounder, which he had 
]U8t got mounted, and which had not been on its carriage 
more than three hours. 

The following despatches will serve to describe fully the 
subsequent action and its results : — 

Captain Smith's Despatch. 

" Port Natal, May 25th, 1842. 
" Sir, — It is with feelings of deep regret I have the 
honour to communicate to you the disastrous result of an 
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attack made by the force under my command on the emigrant 
farmers, congregated at the Congella camp at this place. 

'^ In my last despatch I detailed the various steps taken 
by the farmers to annoy the troops, and my determination to 
abstain, if possible, from hostilities, if it could be done with- 
out detriment to the honour of the Service, in the vain hope 
of conciliating these misguided people, and smoothing the 
way to a quiet settlement of their long-disturbed position as 
regards the Government of the Cape. But the receipt of an 
insolent letter, demanding that the force I command should 
instantly quit Natal, followed up by the removal by armed 
men of a quantity of cattle belonging to the troops, rendered 
it absolutely necessary that some steps should be taken in 
order to prevent a repetition of such outrages. 

" I, therefore, determined, after mature deliberation, to 
march a force and attack their camp at the Congella ' a place 
about three miles from our position, where thej had been for 
some time collecting), and set apart the night of the 23rd 
instant to effect that object. As the road leading to the Con- 
gellsi from the post the troops now occupy lies for the most 
part through thick bush, I thought it best to cross the simds 
at low water, as by this means I could avoid annoyance from 
the farmers till within a short distance of their station. 
Fitting a howitzer, therefore, into a boat, under the superin- 
tendence of Lieut. Wyatt, of the Hoyal Artillery, and leaving 
it under the charge of a sergeant of the same corps, 1 gave him 
directions to drop down the channel to within five hundred 
yards at the Congella and await the troops, in order that they 
might form under co\er of its fire, aided by that of two six- 
pounders, which accompanied the force I took with me. 
This consisted of 1 subaltern and 17 privates. Royal Artillery , 
1 subaltern, 1 sergeant, and 7 privates, Royal Sappers ; 2 
captains, 2 subalterns, 5 sergeants, and 100 rank and file, 27th 
Regiment ; and two mounted orderlies of the Cape Rifles. 
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" Having previously sent a picqnet ont to feel the 
skirts of the wood in front of our position in order to 
prevent our movements being discovered, I put the whole 
party in motion at 11 p.m. (it being bright moonlight;, and 
arrived without molestation within nearly 800 yards of the 
place I proposed to attack. To my great mortification I 
found that the boat had not dropped down the channel 
according to my instructions ; but as I considered it impru- 
dent to await the chance of her arrival, I was forced to make 
the attack without the valuable assistance which a discharge 
of shells and shot from the howitzer would have afforded me. 
Giving the order to advance therefore, the troops had just 
moved to where the termination of a range of mangrove bush 
opened to a level space in front of the Congella, when a heavy 
and well-directed fire from the bush was poured on them, 
upon which they immediately formed and commenced a fire 
in return while the two six-pounders were loading. Unfor- 
tunately one of the draught oxen being shot caused some 
interruption ; but this being soon got over a destructive fire 
from the guns silenced for a while our opponents, but several 
more of the oxen becoming wounded and escaping out of their 
trek-tows, rushed among the troops, upsetting the limbers, 
which caused much delay in re-loading, and some confusion 
in the ranks. This circumstance, added to the partial and at 
length total silence of the guns being taken advantage of by 
the Boers, they again opened a heavy fire (their long pieces 
carrying much farther than an ordinary musket) ; a severe loss 
resulted to the troops in consequence. Finding, therefore, 
that I was not likely to accomplish the purpose for which I 
had put the detachment in motion, and that the men were 
falling fast, I thought it expedient to retire, effecting this 
object after some delay, the partial rising of the tide render- 
ing the road difficult. The troops, however, reached the 
camp about 2 o'clock in tolerable order, leaving behind them, 
I regret to say, the guns, which the death of the oxen ren- 
dered it impossible to remove. 
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" Thinking it probable that this partial success of the 
farmers might induce them to make an immediate attack on 
the camp, I made such preparations as I thought liecessary, 
and found my suspicions realised shortly afterwards, a large 
body of them opening a heavy fire on three sides of it. This 
was met by a spirited resistance on our part, but they did not 
finally retire until about an hour before daybreak. 

" Such, I regret to inform you, has been the result of 
this attack, and the consequent loss has been severe ; the total 
in both skirmishes being as detailed in the return enclosed. 
One great .cause of failure I attribute to the mismanagement of 
the boat in which I had placed the howitzer, with the shells 
of which I had hoped the farmers might have been thrown 
into confusion ; but she dropped down too late to be of any 
use, and even then took up a position too distant for her fire 
to produce much eflEect. 

" Among the many matters connected with the subject 
of this report, and awakening the deepest regret, is the death 
of Lieutenant Wyatt, of the Royal Artillery, who, for the two 
previous days, had exerted himself much in making the 
necessary arrangements. He was killed early in the action. 
Of the zealous services of Captain Lonsdale and Lieutenant 
Tunnard, of the Twenty-seventh Regiment, I was also 
deprived, both these officers being severely wounded. In 
fact, under the trying circumstances in which the detach- 
ment was placed, I have only to regret that, with such 
willingness to perform the duty assigned them, the result 
should have been so unfortunate. 

" The loss on the part of the Boers it is difficult to est 
mate ; but I am told it has been severe. The whole of this 
day they have made no movement ; but I have to give them 
the credit of treating such of the wounded as fell into their 
hands with great humanity. These, with the bodies ^of thoao 
who fell, they sent to the camp in the course .of thli af 
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Doon 1 and to-morrow the aad dat; of interring our departed 
comrades will take place. 

" What steps the farmers ma; subseqaeotly take, I can- 
not at this moment surmise with any degree of certainty, 
tliuugh I think it probable they will again demand that I 
should quit the territory they call their own, within a specific 
time. I shall, of course, do what I can to maintain myself in 
my present position ; but, considering the number of the dis- 
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aBfected, and the means they possess of molesting tho troops, 
I beg to nrge the necessity of a speedy reinforoement, as I 
scarcely consider the troops at present stationed here suffi- 
cient for the performance of the duty to which they have 
been assigned. 

" I have the honour to be, Sir, 

" Your obedient humble servant, 
" (Signed) J. C. SMITH, Capt. 27th Regt. Com. 
" His Honour Colonel Hare, C.B., 
Lieut.-Goveruor, &c., &C." 
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" Retam of killed, wounded, and missing, belonging to 
the detachment under command of Captain J. C. Smith, 27th 
Regiment, on the night of the 23rd and morning of the 24th 
of May, 1842. 

" Port Natal, May 25, 1842. 

" Royal Artillery. — Killed : 1 subaltern, 3 rank and file ; 
wounded : 2 rank and file. 

** Royal Sappers and Miners.^ — Wounded : 2 rank and 
file. 

" Twenty-Seventh Regiment. — Killed : 12 rank and file : 
wounded : 1 captain, 1 subaltern, 2 sergeants, 23 rank and 
file ; missing : 1 rank and file. 

"Cape Mounted Rifies. — Killed: 1 rank and file ; miss- 
ing : 2 rank and file. 

Total. — Killed : 1 subaltern, 15 rank and file ; wounded : 
1 captain, 1 subaltern, 2 sergeants, 27 rank and file ; missing ; 
3 rank and file ; 2 Hottentot wagon-drivers killed on the 
morning of the 24th, 1 English driver wounded ditto. 
In all : 34 killed, 63 wounded, and 6 missing." 

On the 25th the melancholy task of burying the dead 
was performed. The case, however, was not yet so despe- 
rate, as some English residents and soldiers still kept the 
line of communication open between the camp and the Point ; 
but on the 25th the troops were called into camp, and the 
English settlers ordered to the Point, where the stores 
brought by the Pilot were deposited. These had been 
brought for the special use of the troops by Captain 
McDonald. But on the morning of the 26th about 150 
Boers attacked and took the Point, as also the two vessels in 
the Bay, the Mazeppa and Pilot. Both were ransacked and 
the goods taken out, with all that the Boers could find in the 
town, and appropriated to their own use. The following 
persons were taken prisoners : — A sergeant and guard, 
Messrs. G. C. Cato, Beningfield, Ogle, Toohey, Douglas, 
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Armstrong, G. Hogg, and M. McCabe. These were marched 
first to Congella, put into stocks, and kept there eight days, 
then marched to Pietermaritzburg for more perfect security. 
On their arrival at this place they were put in chains by day 
and in the stocks by night, in which state they were kept six 
long weeks. A German, named Stockhardt, was afterwards 
taken and added to the prisoners. After the Point was taken 
and plundered, a guard of about thirty men was stationed 
there, and the camp regularly besieged. 

Captain Smith and his devoted little band were now 
cooped up in their camp, with prospects as poor, and hopes 
as forlorn, as ever fell to the lot of mortals ; but there is a 
courage and power of endurance in British soldiers which is 
truly astonishing, as will be seen in the sequel, when these 
determined men were reduced to eating horse-flesh, biscui* 
dust, and ground forage, and yet were determined to hold 
out. Under these circumstances Captain Smith had no other 
prospect before him than a surrender, unless he could com- 
municate to the Governor of the Cape the news of his unfor- 
tunate position, and obtain timely reinforcements. On this 
difficult but urgent mission Mr. Richard King at once volun- 
teered to go, and was conveyed across the channel with iwo 
horses in two boats at midnight, in order to escape the notice 
of the Boers by taking the path along the shore of the 
Bluff. 

There were six hundred miles to be traversed through 
the heart of Pondoland, two hundred rivers to be crossed, 
and tribes of savages to l)e passed through, in order to convey 
information of their destitute and trying circumstances to 
those from whom alone relief could be obtain*^d ; the journey 
being enough to damp the courage and break the heart of any- 
one except an Englishman. Such deeds of determination 
and of daring remind us of olden times, in which astonishing 
acts of valour were performed by our forefathers. 



The herculean task was snccessf nlly performed in ten 
days, two of which were spent in sickness and consequent 
detention, thereby leaving only eight days! actual travelling. 
Many of the rivers had to be swam from bank to bank ; so 
that, taking the whole journey into account, it was one of the 
most wonderful performances ever recorded in the pages of 
history ; which will be admitted by all who know the dis- 
tance, the rivers, the country, and the Kafirs. So prompt 
were the measures taken by His Excellency that in thirty-one 
days succour arrived for the almost famished little force. 
Before detailing the operations of the force despatched, it 
is needful to give an account of what transpired at the camp 
during the interval. For this purpose we quote the follow- 
ing despatch of Captain Smith, and the letter of Captain 
Lonsdale, thereby completing the narrative from the most 
authentic sources. 

" Natal Camp, June 30th, 1842. 

" Sir, — I have the honour to lay before you the follow- 
ing particulars respecting the position of the force under my 
command from the date of my last despatch until the period 
of our being relieved, on the 26th of this month, by the 
troops sent for that purpose from the Colony. 

" Various reports having been brought to me on the 25th 
of May respecting the intention of the farmers to make a 
combined attack on the camp that night, I kept the troops 
under arms ; but nothing transpired until a short time pre- 
vious to daybreak on the following morning, when volleys of 
musketry, accompanied by the fire of heavy guns, were heard 
at the Point, which post, I regret to say, the Boers carried 
after a desperate resistance on the part of the detachment 
stationed there. By this untoward event, an eighteen 
pounder, which there had not been time to remove, fell into 
the enemy's hands, as well as the greater portion of the Govern- 
ment provisions landed from the Pilot. Fortunately, all the 
powder, with the exception of a small portion for the eighteen 
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pounder, had been brought to camp, in which I had caused a 
field magazine to be constructed. The engineer stores were 
also saved ; but there being no place at this post wherein the 
provisions could be protected from the weather, I was 
obliged to leave the greater portion at the Point, merely 
bringing up a few wagon loads from dme to time as required. 

"Finding myself thus cut off from my supplies, I 
lesolved to concentrate the remainder of my force in the 
camp, and there await the reinforcement which I made no 
doubt would be sent from the Colony, on the receipt of the 
despatch forwarded by me overland on the evening of the 
25th May, and entrusted to the care of Mr. King. 

" The farmers having desired the captains of the Pilot 
and Mdzejqui to write and express to me their willingness to 
enter into arrangements for the removal of the troops, which 
letter reached me the day after the Point fell into their 
possession, I accepted their proposal for a truce, being 
desirous of gaining time to strengthen the post as much as 
possible. During its continuance, they sent in terms so 
ridiculously extravagant that, although the quantity of pro- 
visions in the camp was extremely limited, I immediately 
broke off all communication with them, being fully deter- 
mined, sooner than submit, to endure the extremity of priva- 
tion. I therefore placed the men upon half allowance, 
destroyed a small post which 1 had caused to be erected 
between the camp and some buildings occupied by the 
English residents, and made my position as secure as I 
possibly could, with a view of holding out to the last. 

" Their arrangements being completed, the farmers, 
about G a.m. on the 31st, made a desperate attack on the 
camp, throwing into it, during the course of the day, one 
hundred and twenty- two round shot, besides keeping up an 
incessant fire of musketry. On the following day (June 1st), 
they slackened their fire of musketry, but threw in one 
hundred and twenty-four round shot, and on the 2nd, opened 
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a fire from the eighteen-pounder, which they had contrived 
to bring from the Point, while they still continued their dis- 
charges of musketry. During the course of this day they 
sent the Rev. Mr. Archbell with a flag of truce, proposing to 
allow the women to quit the camp, and to send back two 
wounded men ; but this was done merely to gain time to 
repair some works thrown down by the fire of our batteries. 
Here I think it right to observe that they were incessantly 
employed every night in making approaches towards the 
post, which were constructed with considerable skill. This 
the nature of the ground enabled them to do with much 
facility ; and from thence a most galling fire was constantly 
kept up, particularly on the two batteries, wherein I had 
placed the eighteen-pounder and howitzer. 

" Finding that the few cattle remaining at the kraal were 
dying either from wounds or want of sustenance, I directed 
that they should be killed and mad'^ into biltong, reducing 
the issue to half a pound a day. I hud also a well dug in the 
camp, which gave good water, there being a risk in going to 
the vlei at night, from whence we had hitherto procured it. 

" In resuming my details of proceedings, I may state, 
generally, that the attacks on the camp were continued fix)m 
day to day, with more or less spirit, by the farmers, who, 
having soon exhausted their iron balls, fired leaden ones from 
their large guns, in some instances sending them with much 
precision. Our practice from the camp was excellent, a shot 
from the eighteen-pounder having dismounted one of their 
six-pounders on the 3rd instan*, besides wounding several 
of those attached to it. 

" On the night of the 8th, I sent out a party to destroy 
some works in our front, which was accomplished without 
pss. In a subsequent sortie, made on the night of the 18th 
instant, we were less fortunate, although the duty was per- 
formed with great gallantry, the Boers being surprised in 
their tranches, and many bayonetted after a stout resistance. 
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In this attack, which was headed by Lieutenant Molesworth, 
Twenty-seventh Regiment, I had to regret the loss of Ensign 
Prior and two privates of the same coi^ps, who were killed, 
besides four othera who were severely wounded. 

" Upon enquiring into the state of the provisions this 
day, I found that only three days' issue of meat remained. I 
therefore directed that such horses as were living might be 
killed, and made into biltong. We had hitherto been issuing 
biscuit-dust, alternating with biscuit and rice, at half allow- 
ance. The horseflesh, of which there was but little, we 
commenced using on the 22nd, and, by a rigid exactness in 
the issues, I calculated we might certainly hold out, although 
without meat, for nearly a month longer ; for we had eleven 
bags of forage-corn in store, which I had commenced grind- 
ing into meal ; and, by everyone contributing what remained 
of private into the public Etock, a tolerable quantity of various 
articles of sustenance was procured. 

" On the night of the 24th, several rockets, apparently 
from a vessel in the Bay, assured us that relief waB nigh at 
hand : these we answered. On the night of the 25th the 
many rockets from seaward assured us that not only was a 
vessel in the Bay, but that she was communicating with 
another in the offing — a surmise corroborated on the follow- 
ing day, by the landing of the party under Colonel Cloete, 
and their final relief of the post in gallant style, between 
3 and 4 o'clock in the afternoon. 

" To the dry detail of proceedings I have given, I beg to 
add a few remarks ; and, first, with respect to our loss. 
Within the period embraced between the 31st of May and 
25th of June, 651 round shots of various sizes had been fired 
at the camp, in addition to a continued and watchful fire of 
musketry ; and yet our loss during this period was but one 
sergeant and two privates of the Twenty-seventh killed, and 
three wounded ; one Cape Rifleman and one civilian killed, 
and one wounded, exclusive of the loss I have previously 
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noted as occurring dnring the sortie on the morning of the 
18th instant. The damage to the wagons and tents, and 
private as well as public property, was, however, great ; for 
these it was impossible to secure in such a manner as to pre- 
serve them from injury. 

^' Among the serious disadvantages I had to contend with, 
I may mention that the numerous people attached as leaders 
and drivers to the different wagons — many having large 
families, who required to be fed — hampered me sadly in the 
trenches, whilst the vast numbers of cattle, originally with 
the wagons, were a very material encumberance. These, how- 
ever, were soon driven off ; for nearly all the Boers (contrary 
to the opinion entertained in the Colony) were mounted, 
and thus enabled to move from point to point with a 
celerity which bafBed nearly every movement that infantry 
could make against them. 

" I have thus given a detail of th? chief circumstances 
connected with the command cl trusted to me. That it 
should have been so far unsuccessful, I regret ; but the 
resistance on the part of the farmers since my arrival has 
been universal, those few who professed themselves friendly 
having carefully abstained from giving assistance ; in most 
cases using that profession as a convenient screen for the 
purpose of hiding their disaffection from observation. All 
the property of the English residents the Boers plundered 
and sent to Pietermaritzburg. They also took out the greater 
part of the freight of the Mazeppa (including the whole of 
my own property), which they sent to the same place. The 
prisoners taken at the Point, English residents as well as 
soldiers, have also been marched thither ; and the former 
have, I understand, been treated with great harshness. After 
being plundered, the Mazeppa escaped from the harbour on 
the night of the 10th instant. 

" In conclusion, I beg to state that nothing could exceed 
the patience and cheerfulness evinced by the troops under 
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the privations they suffered, and I feel satisfied that had it 
been necessary to have held out for a longer period they 
would have endured their further continuance without a 
murmur. 

" I have the honour to, be, Sir, 
" Your most obedient servant, 

" J. C, SMITH, Capt^ 27th Regt- 

" P.S. — I omitted to mention in its place that a round 
shot, on the 8th instant, broke the carriage of the eighteen- 
pounder in two places, but we repaired it so as to be perfectly 
serviceable. 

"J. C. SMITH." 

The deplora]>le situation of the troops in their entrench- 
ment, their privations, and praiseworthy endurance are well 
told in the following extracts from a letter by Captain Lons- 
dale of the 27th Regiment. The latter is dated August 
6th, 1842, when he had arrived at Grahamstown. 

This is his description of the Boers as an enemy : — 
" Before proceeding further I must teM you that the Boers' 
mode of fighting is much on the same principle as formerly 
prevailed in America, not in a body, but in skirmishing 
order. They have the very best description of arms that 
carry from eight to seventeen balls to the pound ; they have 
almost all of them, horses ; they will within range dis- 
mount, fire, then mount and retire, and they are most excel- 
lent shots." 

After recounting the events up to the untoward night 
of the 24th May, he proceeds :— " From the 26th to the 31st of 
May every evening was quiet, during which time we did all 
we possibly could to fortify our camp. During this time, as 
you may suppose, I was not able to move, but was lying in 
my tent, with a good deal of fever. On the morning of the 
31st of May, just before sunrise, we were saluted by a six- 
pound shot, which passed through the officers' mess tent' 
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knocking their kettles and cooking apparatus in all direc- 
tions Everyone, of course, went to his station in the ditch. 
The Boers then kept up an incessant fire from four pieces of 
artillery and small arms, never ceasing for a moment during 
the whole day till sunset. During the whole day Margaret 
and Jane (his wife and daughter) were lying on the 
ground in the tent clos^ by me. Many shots, both large and 
small, passed through the tent close to us. James was lying 
in my other tent on the ground, with his legs against the legs 
of a table, and his dog with him, when a six-pound 
shot struck the legs of the table just above him, cut them 
in two, some of the splinters striking him in the face. 
When the attack of the day was over all the officers came to 
our tents, expecting to find us dead. During that night I 
said if they attacked us the next morning, we should go into 
the trench. Margaret then got up and put on a few things, 
and assisted me in putting on some clothes as well as I could. 
I had got my trousers on when we were attacked. Margaret 
and the children ran immediately to the trench, and I was 
carried into it ; and we all lay down there. The firing con- 
tinued th ) same as the day before. About the middle of the 
day the children were getting very hungry, as they had not 

had any breakfast. Jane said there was a bone of beef in the 
tent, and that she would go and fetch it ; but we did not 
wish her, for she might have been shot, but before I knew 
anything about it she was there and back again with the 
bone, and James with some cheese and biscuit, but we were 
obliged to be very sparing with our provisions, as we did not 
know how long this was to last. 

" We all slept in the trench this night. Next morning we 
were awakened by a shot from one of the great guns passing 
just over our heads. The firing continued as usual till about 
12 o'clock, when a flag of truce was sent to say that 
the women and children might leave the camp, and go on 
board one of the ships in the Bay. After a little considera- 
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tion, Margaret consented to go with the children, for they 
coiiM not be of any use in the camp, and how were they to 
live when we ran short of provisions ? So they were 
escorted to the shore by some of the Boers. Part of the way 
they went in a large wagon. The farmera were very polite, 
and some of them wanted to know if Margaret was old 
Captain Smith's vroutv, I must also tell you that Margaret 
and the children were in the first attack the Boers made on 
our camp. May 24th. They went on board the Mazeppa, 
which was at this time, as was also the other vessel, in the 
possession of the Boers. 

" On the 10th of June the Mazeppa slipped her cable, 
and put out to sea, but not before she received a salute from 
the Boers at the Point, but she did not receive any injury. 
After Margaret and the children left, which they did in such 
a hurry that they had not a change of clothes, the Boers con- 
tinued the attack. They made trenches all round us, so that 
no one could go outside the camp or into a tent without having 
a shot at him. We never returned the fire at random, but 
only when we had a chance of doing some execution. We 
sent out a party early in the morning of June the 18th to fill 
up some of their trenches, and when our party came to it 
the Boers were alarmed. They fired one round, which killed 
Ensign Prior of our regiment and two men. Our fellows 
did not give them time to load again, but rushed into the 
trench, and bayonetted almost all of them. At this time 
nearly all our provisions were gone ; we were living on our 
horses and biscuit-dust, six ounces of the former and four 
of the latter, per day. Sometimes we had a little com. We 
dug a well in our camp, but the water was bad. Sometimes 
it was difficult to cook our little provisions for want of wood. 
The wounded suffered very much, as the doctor had nothing 
in the way of medical comforts. I was lying in the trench 
twenty-seven days, hardly able to move, and not so much as a 
jacket on/' 
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Dnring the short respite referred to in the preceding 
letter, a number of families and individuals embarked on 
board the Mazeppa. It was in May, 1842, that this gallant 
little vessel left the Bay under the fire of a four-pounder from 
the Boers, besides small arms. Fortunately a gun most likely 
to do damage (an eighteen-pounder) could not be brought to 
bear in time. But it was a hazardous affair — neck or nothing. 
She was 90 tons burden, and had on board 2 officers, 5 men, 
2 boys, and 28 passengers — 3 males, 7 females, and 18 
children. The following account is supplied by Mr. Joseph 
Cato, who had charge of her : — 

" June 10th, 1842, 4 o'clock p.m. — Slipped both our anchors, 
and made all sail to cross the Bar before the Dutch guard 
placed at the Point could muster to oppose our departure. 
The wind failing us off the sand-pit gave the farmers the 
advantage : eighty of them got down before we could round 
the Point, armed with muskets and a four-pounder. The 
tide making in strong flood at about four knots an hour, with 
light winds, made our progress very slow, and we became 
quite a target foi them to fire at. For a short time they did 
us great damage in the rigging and sails, their muskets being 
those used for elephant shooting, some of them four balls to 
the pound, and our distance from them being not more 
thirty yards. The breeze at length freshened, and we 
happily got out safely without any loss of life. We un- 
fortunately lost our long-boat on the Bar, there being a very 
heavy sea at the time. After passing the Bar, we hove to to 
repair damages, and were busily employed with our rigging 

until 9 p.m., when we made sail and shaped our course to 
Delagoa Bay, as it would be a fine wind for us ; and that 
being the cruising ground for Her Majesty's ships, we might 
most likely fall in with one of them ; at the same time should 
we not succeed in falling in with one of the cruisers, it was 
the intention to take ballast and make for Algoa Bay. 
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" We had, at the time of our departure from Natal, only 
fo:ir days' water on board, short allowance ; and, having on 
board twenty-eight people besides the ship's company, our 
condition was not enviable. We made all possible sail, and 
fortunately had a fair wind all the passage. We made Cape 
Inyack, off Delagoa Bay, on the night of the 13th, about 
midnight ; brought up in two-and-a-half fathoms water, 
having a south-west swell, which continued all night, and 
increased as the tide fell, with the result that we lost the only 
anchor we had left. We immediately shaped our course for 
Cape Corrientes, expecting to find some whaling-ship there : 
fortunately for us, about 3 o'clock p.m., we fell in with four 
American whalers at anchor : we signalled for a boat, when 
they sent their own boat to learn what we wanted. As soon 
as they ascertained our wants, the whole of the vessels' 
captains came on board, and offered us all the assistance 
they could render. We purchased an anchor fiom them 
before we could bring up, also a couple of casks of water ; 
but they, having been here some time, could spare us no pro- 
visions. Therefore, on the morning of the loth, about 2 
o'clock a.m., we made sail for the Portuguese settlement in 
Delagoa Bay, to purchase provisions. We came to anchor 
about 6 o'clock p.m. The port-boat immediately boarded us, 
when we learned the town was in a state of blockade, the 
natives having had a battle with the Portuguese the day 
before our arrival. On the 16th, we purchased a little com, 
pork, and a few pigs, these being the only provisions we 
could get. We filled our water casks, and took in a little 
firewood. On the 17th and 18th we waited the arrival of the 
Government boat with provisions from Cape Inyack ; but, 
she not arriving, we made sail on the 20th for Algoa Bay, not 
having fallen in with any of Her Majesty's cruisers. 

" On the 27th, at 5 o'clock p.m., we made ( ape Natal, 
and found Her Majesty's ship Southampton at anchor. We 
brought up close under her stern, and were immediately 
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boarded by one of her officers, from whom we learned the 
relief of the gallant Captain Smith and his small party, she 
having landed her troops the day before. As soon as the 
commander of the Southampton foand we intended entering 
the Forty he signalled as to wait for the ordnance belonging 
to the troops. We accordingly hung on : the breeze freshening 
from the N.E., and blowing hard, brought up a heavy swell 
with it, when our cable broke, and we again lost the only 
anchor we had. About 12 o^clock noo^i we ran for the Bar 
with what sail we could make, and got in all safe ; but, not 
having any ground tackle left- to bring up with, we were 
obliged to lay the vessel on one of the banks inside 
the harbour, were she unfortunately lay for nine days 
the breeze freshening into a perfect gale. The Southampton 
was obliged to slip her cable, and go to sea ; but, on account 
of the near position she had taken up in order to cover the 
landing of the troops, she had a very narrow escape of getting 
upon the rocks on the Bluff point. 

" On the2'Jth I visited the camp, and found the place in a 
most horrid state. Of soms sixty wagons forming the c.imp 
not one was in a state to ba movjil ; and the few tents that 
had been pitched at the commencement of hostilities were 
entirely riddled with shot, nothing but shreds being left." 

The above is given nearly in Mr. Cato's own words, and 
vividly describes the diffidulties, privations, and dangers to 
which the little company was subjected : but this is merely 
a general outline, whilst the every-day detail would be sutli- 
cient to fill many pages. So short of hands were they, that 
Mr. Cato had to be both captain and pilot, and, at particular 
times, had to convey a rope down into the cabin, so that men, 
women, and children might pull at when the signal was given 
to make, or shorten sail. The success of Mr. Cato deserves 
to be recorded in the same chapter with th3 journey of Mr. 
King to Qrahamstown, with Captain Smith's defence of the 
camp, and with the taking of Natal by the Southamjjton. 
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Having thus broken the thread of our narrative to give 
an account of the Mateppct^ we retam to place before the 
reader the events immediately succeeding the departure of 
that vessel. 

The Southampton was some distance out ; and the Oonchj 
with the boats in tow, had to cross the Bar — ^a difficult thing 
at all times, but especially so when exposed to the fire of the 
enemy. The Conch landed a few men on the rocks of the 
Bluff, and attempted to land men on the Back Beach, but 
failed in this latter service. In this position, a few Dutch on 
the Bluff, aud a few more at the Point, might have driven 
the boats back to the ship with great loss ; but, fortunately 
for the iLnglish, and fatally for the Dutch, the latter had no 
expectation of such an attack from such a quarter, and, there- 
fore, were not prepared for it. They had one field-piece on 
the Bluff ; but a shell from the Southampton silenced it at 
once ; and those who worked it thought it the better part of 
valour to retire with all convenient speed ; and, as there were 
only a few Boers at the Point, their strength being mostly at 
the mouth of the TTmgeni and on the Back Beach, they made 
little resistance. Many of the Dutch were away from the 
Port, having made sure that Captain Smith would be starved 
out before succour could arrive, and would be obliged to 
submit to such terms as they might dictate.* 

Under these circumstances the Conchy commanded by 
Captain Durnf ord and piloted by Mr. Bell (afterwards Captain 
Bell, Harbour Master of Natal), came on with her line of boats, 
filled with those who by their courage were to take posses- 
sion of Natal in the name of Her Britannic Majesty, and 



* This is the account current among the Dutch who took part in 
the events of the times. Probably the numbers of the Boers had 
been considerably lessened since the commencement of the siege, and 
the residents are speaking comparatively, while the language of the 
despatch was intended to convey nothing more than that the whole 
available force of the Dutch opposed the landing. 
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who, after landing, at once tore down the Republican flag 
that was flying at the Point. The particulars of the manner 
in which this service was performed are given by Colonel 
Cloete in his despatch to His Excellency Sir O. Napier, and 
are as follows : — 

" Port Natel, June 28th, 1843. 

** Sir, — On the 27th instant I availed myself of a Eafii 
messenger to report to Your Excellency in a few words tha- 
Captain Smith was extricated and Port Natal in our post 
session. 

^* It is now my duty to give details of my proceedings. 
^ Her Majesty's ship Southampton arrived and anchored 

off Port Natal' on the night of the 25th instant. Here was 
found at anchor the schooner Conchy with Captain Darnford 
of the 27th Regiment and a detachment of one hundred men, 
two small howitzers, and some stores, despatched by Colonel 
Hare from Algoa Bay on the 10th instant. 

^* Captain Dumford reported that the insurgent Boers 
had refused him all communication with Captain Smith, who 
was still holding his post ; that the headlands at the entrance 
of the harbour were armed with guns. Signal guns and 
rockets were fired from the frigate to intimate our arrival to 
Captain Smith, and every arrangement made for carrying 
the place as soon as the tide served, and the frigate could be 
placed so as to cover our landing. 

^ At 2 o'clock p.m. on the 26th instant the Southampton 
was in position, and the troops were embarked in the boats, 
which, however, could only take eighty-five men. Thirty- 
five had been previously added to Captain Dumf ord's detach- 
ment on board the *lonch. The sea beach being impractic- 
able, the previous order of attack was changed, and I directed 
Captain Wells, with a detachment of thirty-five men, to land 
on the first point of the high Bluff within the Bar, and drive 
the Boers out of the thick bush, whilst the Conchy the 
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laanch armed with a carronade, and the barge were to pro- 
ceed direct into the harbour, land, and take possession of the 
Port. 

'' A fresh sea-breeze fortunately set into the harbour at 
the very time of our advance. The Conchy taking thus the 
boats in tow, crossed the Bar at three o^clock. Captain Wells 
landed where directed, when a fresh fire was opened on the 
Conch and boats from both shores, that from the high 
wooded BluS within twenty yards of the boats ; yet, in spite 
of the short range and cross fire under which the boats had 
to pass, so quick was our advance, aided both by wind and 
tide, that but little effect was produced from their fire. 
When opposite the landing-place, from whence the firing 
still continued, I ordered Major D^Urban to land, who imme- 
diately jumped on shore ; and we rushed to the flag-staff, to 
pull down the colours, and give Her Majesty's frigate notice 
that we were in possession, and to cease firing. 

^^ The Boers abandoned their strong ground the instant 
we landed ; yet so thick was the bush, and so broken the 
ground, that though, from the smart fire kept up, they must 
have been in force, yet not half-a-dozen of them were ever 
seen ; and, on the southern Bluff, so thick was the wooded 
covering, that nothing but the smoke from their firelocks 
was seen. I have since learned that the number of Boers 
who defended the Port amounted to 350 men : their loss it 
has been impossible to ascertain, 

m 

** Having thus seized the Port, and landed the men from 
the ConcJLf the troops were immediately formed. Captain 
D urnf or d >^ as ordered to enter the bush on the right, and 
drive the Boere before him, whilst I placed myself on a 
roadway in the centre ; Major D'Urban taking the left along 
the harbour l)each. In this order we advanced through the 
bush, the character of which it is difficult to describe, and 
which might have been held by a handful of resolute men 
against any assailants. On reaching the open ground, we 
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found the direction of Captain Smithes entrenched camp by 
the firing of his heavy gnns ; we marched upon the Point 
Captain Smith now threw ont a party, and we joined him at 
four o'clock. Having thus executed Your Excellency's 
command with all military promptitude, by extricating the 
brave detachment of troops under Captain Smith's command, 
I strengthened his post by Captain Darnford's detachment, 
and directed Major D' Urban to hold Stellar's farm (Cato's 
house), retaming myself to the Port to arrange a post of 
defence with such of the troops as I expected would have 
been landed. 

"The gallantry with which Captain Smith defended his 
post, for a whole month, under no ordinary circumstances of 
privation, having been reduced to horseflesh for food, closely 
hemmed in by a desperate and vigilant foe, with no less than 
twenty-six wounded within his closely-confined camp, is 
highly creditable to him and his party. 

" Thus was accomplished, within the incredibly short 
space of one month from the date of Captain Smith's report 
of his position, the relief of his party at the distance of fifteen 
hundred miles from Capetown, whence the relief was dis- 
patched, his communications having to paas through hostile 
bands and a savage country. 

" I have now reported to Your Excellency the proceed- 
ings which have placed me in possession of Port Natal, and 
I have kept them distinct from any mention of the naval co- 
operation and assistance from H.M.S. Southampton y feeling 
it to be due to Captain Ogle, commanding, to Captain Hill 
and the officers and seamen of that frigate, that their services 
to us should be separately noticed, whether as to the cheerful 
goodwill displayed towards us whilst on board, or subse- 
quently in the more important service performed in covering 
our landing by the admirable practice from the ship's heavy 
battery, and spirited assistance given us by Captain Hill in 
command of the boats. In my order of the day I have inade- 
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quately endeavoared to express my thanks to those officers, 
and I should not be doing them justice without repeating it 
here in the strongest terms. If our success be not absolutely 
indebted to the opportune presence of the Oonchj to her pro- 
tection must be mainly ascribed the very small loss we 
suffered in forcing the entrance. 

*^ The troops conducted themselves with the greatest 
steadiness, and I am much indebted to Major D^Urban for his 
prompt landing and the assistance he has afforded me through- 
out these operations. 

" I also received the best support from every officer 
under my orders in conducting these operations, and par- 
ticularly BO from Lieut. William Napier, who acted as my 
Aide, and has been of the utmost service to me, not only by 
his spirit in our active operations, but equally so by his 
attention to all details and arrangements so essential on such 
occasions. 

'^ I enclose a return of casualties. 

" I have the honour to be. Sir, 

" Your most obedient humble servant, 
"A. J. CLOETE, Lieut-Colonel, 

" Dep.-Quart.-Mast. Qen. Commanding. 

" His Excellency Sir George Napier, K.C.B., 

" Governor and Commander-in-Chief," Ac, Ac, Ac. 

The immediate consequences of taking the Port are fully 
set forth by Colonel Cloete in the following despatch :— 

" Port Natal, July 3rd, 1842, 

*« Eir,— The immediate effect of taking Port Natal on the 
afternoon of the 26th ultimo, as reported in my despatch of 
the 28th to Your Excellency, was that on the same night the 
master of the Filot brig, who had been detained as a prisoner 
among the Boers, and four other persons made their escape 
from Congella during the panic caused by our advance move- 
ment on Captain Smith's camp, and joined me in this place. 
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They reported to me that the Boers had abandoned Congella 
in the greatest haste, and had taken flight. 

" On the morning of the 28th, however, we discovered 
with onr glasses that there were a number of horses about 
Congella, and I immediately determined to march upon it, 
for which purpose I collected from each of the outposts one 
hundred -men, and with this force and a howitzer I took the 
road toj Congella. A small party of the insurgents^ scouts 
were seen a little in advance of the place. On perceiving our 
approach, they retired under shelter of the bush, and we 
entered the village, consisting of about fifteen or twenty 
houses, without any opposition. Here we found some stores, 
merchandise, spirits in casks, and their curious establishment 
for moulding six-pounder leaden shot. I resisted the burn- 
ing of the place, and prevented all plundering. As, how- 
ever, the troops were still without any of the provisions to 
be landed from the Southampton^ and with only two days' 
provisions in hand, I directed such articles of consumption as 
were necessary for the use of the troops to be put into a 
wagon which we found there, and conveyed these supplies 
to the camp. 

" Four persons, inhabitants of Congella, gave themselves 
to me — one Gueinsius, a German naturpJist ; another Scholtjs, 
practising as a doctor ; and two others. I availed myself of 
these people to convey to these misguided Boers the merciful 
intentions of the Government, placing in their hands a copy 
of a public notice, which I affixed to one of the houses a*^ Con- 
gella, and having liberated these people, I returned to the 
outpost with the troops. I regretted my force did not 
permit me to leave a guard for the protection of the property, 
the more so as I felt every apprehension that the number of 
Kafirs, who had made their appearance as soon as we got into 
the place, would'plunder it the moment of our leaving it. 

" I understood the Boers to have retired to one of their 
camps about twelve miles oflF, where they were said to be 
four hundred strong, with four or five guns. 
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"Without any of my provisions or ammunition yet 
landed from the Southampton^ or any means of organising 
transport, I did jriot feel justified in entering on any forward 
movement which w-ould tend only to lead me away from the 
more important object of strengthening my posts, forming 
and securing my magazines. Upon these objects I have sincB 
been engaged, and having required of the Kafirs ta bring me 
in as many horses and cattle as they could get, I have no 
doubt that I shall soon be in a condition to take the offensive 
wivh some effect. 

" The Boers will in the metmtime have had ample time 
to consider their position anl the terms of my notice ; upon 
the subject of which I received, on the 30th of Jaf?t month, a 
letter from Pretorius, their military commandant, asking me 
if 1 wished to confer w^ith them, and, if so, to appoint a place 
between t ongellaand Captain Smith's camp to meet him. I 
answered that I could enter into no negotiation with him with- 
out a previous declaration of submission to Her Majesty's 
authority. To this 1 have received no reply. 

•' Several inhabitants, fifteen in number, have come in 
and taken the oath of allegiance. 

" On the 28th, 29th, and 30th the weather had continued 
so boisterous that, on an attempt being made on the last of 
those days to send on shore some provisions, the men's packs, 
and our ammunition, the boats stuck on the Bar. One man of 
the Twenty-fifth Regiment was drowned, the whole of the 
provisions were lost, all the me^/s packs were thrown over- 
board, and eighteen thousand rounds of ammunition 
destroyed. The greater portion of the men's packs were 
fortunately picked up on the following morning ; when we 
found that the frigate had been obliged to put to sea. 

" I regret to be obliged to close this despatch with a 
report that reached me last night that the Kafirs had begun 
to set upon the Boei s, and that three had beer killed by them." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

BritiBh BunKling — A Description of Durban in the Early Days — 

Population StatiBtics in 1852. 

AVIN6 made due sabmission to British authority, the 
Boers commenced negotiations with Colonel Cloete 
for a definition of their rights in the country, undertaking at 
the same time to return all property captured by them from 
the Finglish. The former was freely conceded to them 
while, on the other hand, they never fulfilled their under- 
takings. 

Had the British Government at this period acted with 
promptitude, many deplorable events which subsequently 
stained the pages of South African history would have been 
averted ; but, alas, for the unity of South Africa, the British 
Government seemed to be without a statesman who could 
think and act *Mn continents.'* Had there been such an 
Empire-builder as the Right Hon. Cecil J. Rhodes in ofQce 
at the Cape, the petty territorial divisions now disfiguring the 
map of South Africa would have had no existence, and the 
Dominion of South Africa would have ranked with that of 
Canada. 

The discontent which prevailed amongst the defeated 
Boers was kept alive, an 1 in a measui*e justified, by the 
manifest reluctance of the Home Government to take any 
decide! steps in connection with the establishment of Natal, 
either as a Crown Colony or as a dependancy of the Cape. 

Captain Smith remained in command of the troops 
quartered at the harbour, while the Volksraad continued to 
exist in Maritzburg ; so that at this interesting period in 
Natal's history we find the Colony the proud possessor of 
two Capitals, one, Maritzburg, presided over, by the Boers, 
while the other, Durban, was under the command of the 
officer in charge of the troops. The situation was an 
impossible one, and the arrival in 1843 of a Commit-sioner, 
to enquire into matters, did but little good. 
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For two years more this state of affairs continued, and it 
was only on the arrival of Governor West in 1845 that order 
was established. 

We have now come to a period in this history when the 
story of our African Seaport is no longer the history of 
Natal, and so, bidding farewell to the uplands, we will now 
endeavour to outline the career of the Port and Durban. 

The portion of the story which yet remains to be told 
is one which, we venture to believe, will be read by every 
Briton with pride and pleasure ; for it is a record of success 
not lightly won. 

Could a Durbanite of the present time be suddenly set 
down in Durban as it was in 1848, he would, we venture to 
state, be somewhat disconcerted. The broad, well-paved .and 
electric-lighted streets with which he is familiar would be 
transformed into sandy tracks, bowered by giant trees and 
dense jungles. Labouring heavily through the sand he 
would see caravans of wagons, laden with trading truck, 
moving slowly away to some far-off centre of barbarism, 
while others, returning from the wilds, bearing rich store of 
ivory and other treasure, encamp in the market place, where 
tents are pitched, and oamp fires gleam. Close by, where the 
West End Park now is, he would hear the crashing of the 
thickets as a drove of elephants passed by. 

Here and there, apparently cast down at random, little 
wattle and daub dwellings would catch his eye. Struggling 
through the dense thickets, he might, if he did not lose 
his way, win the foot of the Berea ; but unless he 
desired to court misadventure, it would be well for him to 
return to the friendly shelter of the now despised, but none 
the less homely, daub house, where hospitality was the rule, 
and a common danger made each one akin. 

The dwellings which had been devastated by Dingaan^s 
hosts had once more sprung up, convolvulus bowered, and 
bright with blossom. The sturdy settlers were leading a quiet 
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and Buccessful agricultural life, and, when the elephants and 
seacows overlooked them, reaped rich harvests. 

There are legends abroad amongst the old settlers of 
sudden and unwelcome visits of these gentry, whose appetites 
-were as unlimited as their regard for the rights of property 
and who had no respect whatever for the "human form 
divine." 

On one occasion a settler, it is reported, who went to 
rest in his home, leaving the window open, on account of the 
excessive heat, was disturbed by the movement of something 
in the room. Reaching for his gan, he fired iu the direc- 
tion of the sound, when to his horror the roof was 
suddenly torn from over his head, and the huge bulk of a 
bull elephant dawned on his startled vision. It appeared 
that the creature, which had been browsing in the garden 
had simply put his trunk through the open window, possibly 
with the friendliest intentions, and the charge of shot which 
it received was not appreciated. 

Another anecdote is told of a settler who, when return- 
ing from work in his fields, was overtaken by a cow elephant, 
who placed her trunk around his waist, and tossed him on top 
of a mimosa tree, whence his friends had to rescue him. 

The lordly lion considered himself a free citizen of the 
suburbs of the town about this time, and starlight rambles 
on this account were not popular. 

The years 1848 to 1851 are memorable in the history of 
the Seaport, from the fact that during that period about 
5,000 English settlers were introduced into the Colony. 
Welcome indeed must have been the sight of the forest-clad 
Bluff to the sea-weary eyes of the strangers, as shipload after 
shipload of them swept over the Bar, or worse still, were 
tumbled headlong through the surf and on to the shore — 
'* where Afric's sunny fountains " did not by any means 
" roll down their golden sand." 
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The life before these brave pioneers was one calculated 
to disoiay the stoutest heart. Be it remembered that the 
country was still undeveloped, its resources latent, and its 
Government by no means certain of cordial support from the 
Home authorities. Money was scarce and employment was 
even more so. The terrible struggle which these families 
were called upon to make would, were it dealt with in detail 
here, be almost incredible. The author himself was amongst 
those who arrived early in the sixties, and has vivid recollec- 
tions of a journey by wagon through the sand and forest 
which extended between the Point and Durban. Monkeys 
sported through the forest, and the calls of wild birds filled 
the air. A journey by wagon to Sydenham, where his family 
dwelt, was a serious undertaking, and meant generally a 
night's encampment in the Berea bush, which resounded with 
the cries of wild animals. 

It would be beside the purpose of this volume to deal 
with the adventures of the bulk of the new settlers, further 
than to say that, while some remained to augment the 
population of Durban, the majority passed into the interior 
of the country, where the^ established the villages of 
Verulam, Richmond, Brynetown, and York. 

A census of Durban taken in 1852 gave of Europeans the 
following result : — 
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... 629 




Women 
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... 404 




Children 


• • • 


... 641 


1,574 


Soldiers in Camp ... 


• • • 


... 100 




Do. at Point ... 


• • • 


... 20 


120 



Total ... • 1,694 

As the above figures were taken when the town was 
"full," it is safe to estimate i here would not be more than 
one thousand settlers in Durban, all told. 



^-^ 
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From this period forward the atory of onr South African 
port is a Bimple chronicle of steady proKrees. Year by year 
fresh arrivals from the Homeland have filled the town np 
and kept it well abreaat of the times. It bat remains 
for ns, ere closing the story of the past, to pay a tribute of 
hononr and respect to the danntless pioneers whose memory 
Bhoald be treasured by all trne Nataliaoa 

" Aa long as our traditions stand, and we 
Are worthy of the name of colonists." 

The reader who has had snfficieDt interest in the preced- 
ing chapters of this work to follow us to this stage will in 
those that are tu come find much food for refiection in con- 
trasting the town and seaport as they are to-day with the 
facts aa they were a few short years ago. 



{ UUKUMAAS. 



PART II 



VIEW ON UMBILO RIVER. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Tho Bluff and Signal Station— The Breakwaters and Bat^Bar Sonnd- 
ings— Entrance to Harboar — Dredging — Uilne and Innea — Bar 
Depth— Tonnf^e Statiatics— Wharfage Statistics— Dredgiog Sta- 
tistics —Im ports — Exports — C ustoms — Bail way Beceipts — Port De- 
partment. 

fHE promontory which oTerlooks the harbour of Katal 
is DOW provided with a lifjlithoiiee and fally-eqnipped 
BigQal Btation, while batteries of modern and effective 
gauB have been placed in such a position as to afford the 
fnlleat possible protection to the harbour. 

With panorama-like beanty the scenery changes as the 
approaching steamer aweeps on, until the hold headland of 
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Natal has assmned that appearance which warrants the name 
that has been given to it. 

Semi-encircling the Bay with a lofty ridge whose 
sonthem slopes are clothed with a dense virginal f orest, it 
presents to the sea a magnificent and pictnresqne barrier, 
which on exploration will be found to abound in sub-tropical 
wonders and beauties. 

The inner slopes of the range are even more beautiful 
than those already mentioned, and those who take the trouble 
to explore the deep forest recesses will be amply rewarded 
for their pains. 

The crest of the Bluff range is 211ft. above high-water 
level, and the lighthouse tower, which is 81ft. in height and 
built of iron, is fitted with a revolving light, attaining its 
greatest brilliancy once in every minute. The light is visible 
in clear weather for twenty-four miles at sea, and was first 
exhibited on the 23rd January, 1869. 

The structure was erected under the supervision of Mr. 
Peter Paterson, G.E , then Colonial Engineer. The exact 
geographical position of the Port, taking the lighthouse 
tower as the point of observation, is Lat. 29*52*40 S. and 
Long. 31-3-50 E. 

The signal station is provided with every description ox 
signalling apparatus for day and night work. These are in 
close touch with the Port Office on the town side of the 
channel. 

Reverting to the entrance of the Bay, we are confronted 
With that fomous but now happily almost extinct obstacle to 
the progress of the Port, viz., the Bar, or submerged ridge of 
sand, formed across the mouth of the harbour by the tides, 
currents, and eddies of the ocean, which are encouraged to 
accumulate sand partly through the tret d of the coast and 
partly by the discharge of debris from thcBay. 

To endeavour to i reproduce in detail the vagaries of the 

Bar, as set forth in the voluminous statistics to be found in 
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the Port Office, woald unnecessarily harden these pages wi|;h 
figures which would be of no use to the general reader. It 
will, however, be interesting to note the various average 
annual Bar depths from a period anterior to any attempt to 
cope with the obstacle to the present time. From data sup- 
plied us, through the courtesy of Captain Ballard, the Port 
Captain, we leiirn that the average annual low water depths 
on the Bar in 1854 was 10 feet 11 inches, in 
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From the above table, and from other facts yet to be 
dealt with, it will be patent to all unprejudiced readers that 
dredging is anqaestionably to be credited with the marked 
improvemert noticeable in the Bar soundings from 1896 on- 
wards. For two years prior to that period the average depth 
was 12 feet. 

In 1897 dredging operations increased the soundings to 
17ft. 3in., and in 1898 to 18ft. 7in. at low tide. 

In a secondary degree the narrowing of the entrance to a 
width of 800ft. from its original width of 1,500ft. has, in the 
opinion of many, contributed by increased scour on the ebb 
tide to keep the Bar down. The subject is a controversial 
one, upon the merits of which we do not in these pages 
intend to enlarge. It is but seemly and right, however, at 
this stage to place on record, with honour and respect, the 
names of two engineers, who, in the early days of the Bay's 
history as a seaport, had courage and professional skill suffi- 
cient to advocate, oftentimes in the face of the most bitter 
opposition, the two systems which have resulted in the trans- 
formation of a shallow African lagoon into a commercial 
port, which is now an important factor in the affairs of the 
greatest Empire that the sun has ever shone upon. 

John Milne, in the very initial stages of the Colony's de- 
velopment, struck the right keynote, and built the first few 
yards of the now famous North Pier. However opinions may 
differ as to the necessary length or trend of the work, it must 
be conceded to him that he foresaw what was not patent to 
many of those who hampered his efforts and stultified his work 

Passing from him, we next find the name of the late 
Edward Innes, who, with larger opportunities and with better 
support from the Governmant, was enabled to demonstrate in 
a satisfactory manner many of the problems which for years 
had been agitating the Legislature of the Colony. At this dis- 
tance of time we venture to think and hope that even those 
who were bitterly opposed to his methods will concede to him 
the credit of having carried out his duties, many of which 
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were necessarily of an experimental character, in a conscien- 
tious and able manner. There can be little doubt, had his 
life been spared a few years longer, he would have achieved a 
success. 

In connection with Bar depths, and before proceeding to 
the description of the Port, its trade and its trade facilities, it 
may be well to explain, for the benefit of readers at a distance, 
that the rise of tide at Port Natal is 6 feet at spring tides and 
between 4 and 5 feet at neaps ; so that to the soundings 
given in the preceding table the rise of tide must be added* 
The high water Bar depths, therefore, for 1898, give the 
very workable average soundings of 24 feet 7 inches at high 
spring tide. 

Perhaps the best gauge of the commercial importance of 
a seaport as the record of the tonnage of vessels which 
annually visit it, and the value of its imports and exports. 
On referring to the latest completed statistics, we find that in 
the year 1897 539 steamers, of a nett tonnage of 1,103,446 
tons, and 222 sailing vessels, with a net tonnage of 121,360 
tons, arrived during that year. 

The total import in tons over the Bar and in the harbour 
for the same year was as follows : — 
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513,029 tons. 



During the same year 19,639 passengers arrived at the 
Port. 
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Produce exports for the same year were as follows : — 

Mohair ... ... ... ... 591 Bales. 

Wool ... ... ... ... 56,702 „ 

Raw Hides... ... ... ... 8,067 hides. 

Dry Hides... ... ... ... 2,841 bales. 

DKins .. ... ■•• ••• 826 ,1 

Horns ... ... ... ... 197 bags. 

Wattle Bark ... ... ... 40,423 „ 

Assorted Ores ... ... ... 17 tons. 

Flour ... ... ... ... 2,486 bags. 

Mealies ... ... ... ... 1,854 „ 

Bolbs ... ... ... ... 199 cases. 

Cotton seed... ... ... ... 84 bags. 

Gold and Specie (value) ... ... £695,230 sterling. 

Sundries ... ... ... ... 262 tons. 

Of Colonial Coal 78,032 tons were exported in 1895, 
97,314 tons in 1896, and 111,398 tons in 1897. 

During the same year, the Wharf master's Department 
collected from various sources £4,949 Is. lOd. 

With respect to dredging operations, the total spoil re- 
moved daring 1897 by the six dredgers now at work, amoun- 
ted to 2,041,715 tons, while a grand total of dredging opera- 
tions from 1890 to 1897 inclusive gives the astounding 
figures of 9,928,348 tons, practically ten million tons. 

The total value of imports for 1808 was £5,323,000, and 
exports £2,202,000, while the Customs Receipts were 
£466,000. 

The following is a return of the Port Department : — 

Port Captain : H. Ballard. 

Office StafE : J. Reid, Stephenson, Francois, Beckwith, 
and Byadwell. 

Pilot StafE : W. Gordon, Nurse, • Barnes, t Jones, and 
Thompson ; also Simkins and Adamson. 

Foreman Carpenter : T. Johnson. 

Crew of Tug " Sir John " : Master, T. R. Wellington ; 
Mate, C. Bhand ; Engineers. A. Fisher, Hickman, and French. 

•This Officer (Barnes) is also Superintendent of the Rocket Apparatus 
tThis Officer (Jones) is also Coxwain of tlie Life Boat. 
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Oraw of Tttg " Richard King " : Master, L. Jewitt ; Mate, 
W, Miller ; EngiDeers, D. Braali, Macloa, and Keildsen. 

Dredoer Plant. 

Fnmp Dredger " Octopas : Master, A. Cook ; 1,100 tons 
Hopper capacity ; can pamp 3,000 tone per hour. 

Pump Dredger " Walrua " : Master, J. C. Toung ; 1,10) 
tOD8 Hopper capacity ; can pump 3,000 tons pw hour. 

Pump Dredger " Beaver " : Master, A. Humphreys ; 550 
tons Hopper capacity. 

Bucket Dredger "Otter": D. McElroy. 

Stationary Backet Dredger " Platypas " : Master, J. Ait- 
ken ; capacity about 1,000 tons per diiy. 

Two sm»ll pump dredgers, "Water Rat" and "Sand 
Piper," mostly employed at Quay Wall construction. 

Two Steam Hoppers of 350 tons Hopper capacity each. 

" 8. Hopper William Bell," and " 9. Hopper John Milne." 

Wharfmaster : J. T. Reid ; Clerk, J. F. Gillanand four 
Wharfingers. 



-^^^s^- 



The Main Wharf. 



Steamer at Wharf, 



Sleamet at Wharf. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Wharves and Wharf Extensions— Patent Slip— Coaling Facilities- 
Durban as a Coaling Port — The Importance of Durban as an Im- 
perial Factor— The Bay— The Bight Hon. Harry Escombe, P.C. 
Q.C., D.C.L., M.L.A. 

ITH respect to wharf facilities the seaport of Natal 
is well abreast of the times, and can cope with the 
discharge and embarkation of cargo in a manner 
not to be surpassed by any port on the South African coast. 

Dredging operations for the purpose of deepening the 
berthage along the quays are constantly being carried out, 
and Teseels drawing 19ft. can now be accommodated. The 
main wharf, which is 1,900ft. in length, is equipped with 
steam shears capable <»f Jifting 20 tons, four 30 cwt. cranes, 
and two 60 cwt cranes, capable of discharging 1,800 tons of 
cargo per diem. 

St. Paul's wharf is 800ft. in length, and is well supplied 
with conTeniences, while Bell's Quay, 800ft. in length, is 
equipped with four 60 cwt. cranes, capable of discharging 
1,200 tons of cargo per diem. The latter quay is being ex- 
tended another 1,000 feet as rapidly as possible. Five large 
and commodious wharf sheds, for the storage and preserva- 
tion of mercli i idise, are conveniently placed on the wharfs, 
and connected with the railway system of the whole of South 
Africa, so that goods, let the wccither be what it may, can be 
discharged if desired directly into trucks, and handed over to 
the railway authorities without any delay. 

About six more cranes will shortly be erected on the 
wharf extensions, so that by the time these pages see the light 
it is hoped the lifting capacity of the combined cranes will 
be about 18,000 tons per diem. 

A ship slip, capable of taking up 1,000 tons dead weight, 
is conveniently placed between the wharfs. 
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Electric light is laid on throughout the whole Port 
establishment, so that on emergency the failure of daylight 
has no effect whatever on the progress of work. 

With respect to coaling facilities, vessels are as well off 
in Port Natal as almost anywhere else, even at present, but 
when the projected improvements in connection with the 
Bluff Railway are completed, it is safe to say that but few 
ports will favourably compare with that of Durban. 

While on the subject of coal, it is Interesting to note 
that capable outside authorities are unanimous in acknow- 
ledging the seaport of Natal as a valuable consideration from 
an Imperial point of view. 

Recent political events have greatly enhanced the 
strategic importance of Durban. Twenty years ago, before 
the development of the Transvaal goldfields, and before the 
appearance of strong European Powers on the EaA^ern coast, 
it was uninteresting from the naval standpoint ; its harbour 
was then a bad one, inaccessible to ships of any size. But 
now France is at Madagascar and the Comoros, Germany is at 
Dar-es-Salaam, and it appeare far from certain that Portugal 
will be able to retain her hold of the great stretch of coast 
between Cape Delgado and Delagoa Bay, which she has 
claimed for centuries, whilst the commercial and military 
importance of the Transvsal grows almost daily. In con- 
quering Madagascar, France has more or less openly avowed 
her determination to acquire a base of action against India, 
the British Colonies, and British trade in the Indian Ocean. 
She has asserted her right to the desolate islands of Amsterdam, 
St. Paul, and Kerguelen, in the remote Southern Seas. These 
are quite valueless for commercial purposes or for colonisation; 
their only use can be to supply centres and coal dep6ts for 
her cruisers. It does not seem, however, that she has as yet 
established stocks of coal at Kerguelen, which has good 
harbours, and lies near the Cape- Australia route. Madagascar 
is faced by the British coaling stations of Zanzibar on the 
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north-west, Mauritius on the east, and Durban on the south- 
west. Of the three, Durban is now much the most important. 
It has coal on the spot, and this coal of excellent steaming 
quality, inferior by only about 10 per cent, to the far-famed 
Welsh coal, which is the sinew of our Navy. It has a con- 
siderable Anglo-Saxon population on the spot, from which a 
useful Naval reserve might be easily and rapidly created. 

It has a harbour which, with modern improvements 
and dredging, will be one of the best on the East African 
coast. It is respectably defended with two batteries. It is a 
centre of commerce and shipping already, and will be more 
and more such as the harbour is improved, so that engineer- 
ing works exist there, and most repairs to iron and steel 
ships, which do not involve docking, can be easily executed. 
It is the only good harbour of any size on the South African 
coast between Simon's Bay and Delagoa Bay. Knysna is 
very small ; Port Elizabeth and Port Alfred are as yet not 
much more than open roadsteads. Works are in progress, par- 
ticularly at EastLondon,which will effect a great improvement 
in the near future. But East London does not possess the 
natural advantages which we find at Durban. Fifteen years 
ago the harbour of Durban was represented by a large estuary, 
full of sand and mud, into which flowed several small streams 
the most important theUmbilo. An awkward Bar prevented 
ships from entering the stretch of sheltered water. The 
depth on the Bar was less than 10ft. The heavy swell 
tended to sweep in sand and silt the harbour up, whilst 
the scour of the ebb tide removed the silt. Changes of 1ft. 
in depth of water were known to have been produced by a 
single tide. The conditions did not look very promising, but, 
with the energy of our race. Natal went to work. Training 
walls were carried out to sea from the two points of land 
on either side of the very narrow entrance to the harbour. 
The entrance was dredged and deepened, though some diffi- 
culty was experienced in removing a bed of hard sand. Such 
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progress was made that in 1893 a 4,700-toii steamer was able 
to enter. In 1897 the depth of water on the Bar was 22ft. 
In two or three years the very largest mail steamers will be 
able to enter and leave in safety, while vessels of 6,000 
and 7,000 tons are now frequently brought to the wharf. 
The area of sheltered water inside the harbour can be almost 
indefinitely increased, as at Portsmouth, by steady dredging. 
There is ample space available. It is to be hoped that in the 
near future a dock capable of containing a cruiser of the 
Eclipse class will be constructed. Thus equipped, and with 
reasonable treatment on the part of the Transvaal assured to 
traffic on the Natal railway system, Durban should supplant 
Delagoa Bay. The Imperial Government ia. proposing to 
construct a dry dock at Mauritias. With another dock con- 
structed by local enterprise at Durban, our fleet in African 
waters would be amply supplied. There is every reason to 
suppose that in the event of war with France and Russia, 
Madagascar would be the resort of hostile cruisers and 
privateers. It Would thus fill* the place of Reunion and 
Mauritius in the last war. With the Suez Canal blocked or 
useless, as it will almost certainly be in such a struggle, 
British trade to India and Australia will pass round the Cape. 
Until a military force is available for action against Mada- 
gascar, which might not be for some months, Durban and ^ 
Mauiitius would be the headquarters of the British cruisers, 
protecting this most important line of communication. Durban, 
too, would be the base of an expeditionary force. Thus 
the improvement of tbe harbour is a matter of Imperial 
concern and of general satisfaction. Steps should be taken, 
and will, one may hope, be taken by the Admiralty to organise 
such a local Naval Reserve as Canada and New Zealard have 
offered to create. In the boatmen and longshoremen of 
Durban there is just the material required. As soon as 
possible a small cruiser might be stationed in the harbour, and 
manned in time of war from this Naval Reserve, with drafts 
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from the Imperial squadron. In time of peace Bhe would 
serve to train the Reservists. A corresponding number of 
Reserve men would replace the blue-jackets taken from Her 
Majesty's ships. , The excellent Volunteer Artillery and 
Naval Volunteer corps which already exist shows that the 
citizens of Natal are not disposed to shirk their country's 
service. The gift of coal for the Navy is a fresh example of 
patriotic spirit. It has deeply impressed and moved even the 
unemotional Englishmen. We seem to be fast approaching 
the time when all our Colonies will join with the Mother 
Country in supporting the burden of Imperial defence. 

The Bay of Natal has an area of about six square milesy 
the' greater part of which, though shallow, is available for 
pleasure and fishing boats. Extending along its southern 
shores is a long, low, mangrove-covered ishnd, which was 
named Salisbury, after the vessel that bore Lieut. Farewell 
and his companions to these shores in 1824. As will be 
shown in the chapter on municipal improvements, the eas- 
tern shore of the Bay is rapidly being reclaimed from its ori- 
ginal mangrove jungle and transformed into a concrete esplan- 
ade, which will consbitude this part of the borough one of the 
handsomest seaside promenades in the world. 

Before leaving harbour and harbour matters, it is but an 
act of bare justice to mention the services to the Port and to 
the Colony of the Right Honourable Harry Escombe, P.C., 
Q.C., M.L.A., who presided for thirteen years over the 
destinies of the Port in the capacity of Chairman of the Natal 
Harbour Board. 

On his assumption of Ministerial office, the following 
correspondence took place between His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor of Natal and the Right Honourable the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies : — 

Oovernment House, Pietermaritzburg, Natal, 

6th January, 1894. 
My Lord, — Mr. Harry Escombe, the Attorney-General, 
has tendered his resignation of the Chairmanship of the Har- 
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bonr Board, and, acting on the recommendation of Ministers, 
I have accepted it. 

2. I enclose a copy of a Minute which has been forwarded 
to me by Ministers, recording Mr. Escombe's services as Chair- 
man of the Harbour Board, and expressing their acknowledg- 
ment of the value of his services. I have expressed my entire 
concurrence with the views of Ministers. During the last 
13 years, Mr. Escombe has devoted a large portion of his time, 
without fee or reward, to his duties as Chairman of the Har- 
bour Board ; and it is mainly due to his energy, and to the 
lively interest he has taken in the work of the Board, that the 
Harbour Board has attained the measure of success which has, 
so far, attended its efforts. When Mr. Escombe undertook 
his duties, the average depth of water over the Bar at Durban 
was 12 feet. At the end of last month the Union S,S. Qaul, 
drawing 19 feet 6 inches, and measuring 4,744 tons, was suc- 
cessfully brought into the Harbour ; and, last week, the S.S. 
British King^ measuring 405 feet between perpendiculars, 
was safely berthed in the inner harbour, and is now taking in 
1,000 tons of coal. 

3. The work is not yet finished, and it has, I am aware 
been a great trial to Mr. Escombe to relinquish his share in it. 

I am glad to have had an opportunity, however, of ac- 
knowledging the valuable services he has rendered, and of 
bringing them to your Lordship's notice. — I have &c., 

Walter Hely-Hutchinson. 

The Right Honourable 

The Secretary of State, &c., &c., &c. 



Downing Street, 6th February, 1894. 

Sir, — I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your despatch. No. 191, of the 6th ultimo, forwarding copy of 
a Minute by your Ministers, in which they express their ap- 
preciation of the services rendered to the Colony by Mr. 
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Harry Escombe, Q.C., now Her Majehty's Attorney-General, 
in his late pi^ition as Chairman of the Natal Harbour Board- 

I have to thank yoa for affording me an opportunity of 
seeing this Minute, and I may add that I bad not long been 
in my present ofBce before my attention was attracted by the 
Btory of Mr. Eecombe's unfaltering perseverance in the mat- 
ter of the improvement of Dnrban Harbour, and ' am glad to 
receive this record of the large measure of success which has 
rewarded his hopefulness. — I have, &c,. RiPON. 
Governor. The Honourable Sir W. F. Hely-Hutchinson 

K.C.M.G., Ac, &c., &c. 

Notwithstanding the very marked and bitter political 
feeling which centres on harbour matters, there was not a 
thougbtfnl colonist in Natal bnt rejoiced when, on the occa- 
sion of Her Majesty's Jubilee, he represented the Colony, and 
received from his Sovereign the well-merited distinction of a 
Privy Conncillorship, as well as many other distinctions and 
honoors. 
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CHAPTER X. 
Sir Charles A. Hartley's and Sir Wolfe Barry's Report. 

HE following is a summary of the report of Sir Chas. 
Hartley and J, Wolfe Barry, C.B., F.R.S., on the 
Harbour of Natal. 

In accordance with the intimation of the 4th September, 18d5. 
from Mr. Peace, Agent-General for Natal, the then Prime Minister, Sir 
John Robinson, had communicated to the Parliament of Natal the 
arrangement that had been entered into with ourselves for an inspection 
and a report on the Natal Harbour Works, we have now the honour to 
submit the following report : — 

As Mr. Wolfe Barry was unable to visit Natal with Sir Charles 
Hartley at the time suggested by the Government, Sir Charles pro- 
ceeded alone to the Colony and arrived at Durban on 3rd July last. 
For a month afterwards ho was fully occupied— first, in studying the 
physical characteristics of the harbour of Natal and the adjoining 
coast ; second, in taking float and velocity observations relative to the 
force and direction of the tides and littoral currents ; third, in inspect- 
ing the condition of the harbour works already executed ; fourth, in 
making himself acquainted with the method adopted to deepen the 
inner harbour, the Bluff Channel, and the sea entrance by means of 
dredging ; and fifth, in seeking for and obtaining interviews with well- 
known authorities on the subject of the present enquiries. In these 
occupations, in addition to the assistance rendered by yourself, he 
received every possible aid from the Governor, the then Prime Minister 
(Sir John Robinson), the then Minister of Public Works (Mr. Murray), 
and the former Engineers for the Colony (Col. Hime and Mr. P. 
Paterson), also from the former Engineer-in-Chief (Mr. C. Methven), 
also the Engineer-in -Charge (Mr. C. J. Crofts), and from the Port 
Captain (Ballard). The result of the above investigations having 
been attentively studied by Mr. Wolfe Barry, it is only needful 
here briefly to describe Sir Charles Hartley's impressions regarding 
the harbour and dredging works. A close inspection of the 
outer and inner works convinced Sir Charles Hartley of the 
stability and adaptability to the situation of all the harbour works 
hitherto constructed at Durban, and he is of opinion that their 
actual condition reflects the highest credit, not only on the late 
Harbour Board and the members of the present Government, but 
especially on (1) the late Mr. Inne?, the designer and constructor of 
two-thirds of the length of the South Breakwater and one-half of the 
North Pier; (2) Mr. Methven, the constructor of the remaining 
lengths of these works, as well as the designer and constructor of the 
south training wall and the harbour wharves with their accessories ; 
(3) Mr. Crofts, the Engineer-in-Charge of the works for two years 
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past ; and (4) on Mr. Shtnn, the Assistant-Engineer. On one day only, 
the 17th Jaly, when the danger flag was signalled from the Bluff and 
Point signal stations in order to call in all the tags and lighters from 
the roadstead, had Sir Charles Hartley an opportunity of seeing the 
effects of rough weather at the entrance. On the day mentioned, how- 
ever, he was ahle to realise in some degree the force of the rollers 
generated by the strong south and south-west winds, and the magnitude 
of the sand travel in a N.N.E. direction and roand the head of the 
soath breakwater. Moreover, on more than one of his visits to the 
Bloff, when seas were breaking somewhat heavily on the Bar and 
within the southern bight, he noticed that the distribution of the sand 
which was rolled along the bottom or held in suspension by the waves 
was not confined to the weather side of the South Breakwater, but also 
took place on the lee side of it, as was plainly evidenced by the dis- 
colouration of the water for a distance of several hundred feet land- 
ward of the pier-head. He observed that the opposition to the general 
travel of the sand towards the N.N.E. occasioned by the breakwater 
gave rise to strong eddies on each side of it, the eddy on the weather 
side carrying forward the finer grains of sand and the eddy on the lee 
side catching some of these and finally depositing them on the lee bank 
inside the breakwater, where even at high tides there is little or no cur- 
rent to transport the sand over the large area clear o£ the channel. He 
was further able to satisfy himself by trips to the dumping ground on 
board the dredgenOctopus and by carefully watching her performances 
whilst dredging, head to the sea, in broken water outside the Break- 
water, that this powerful machine had been well designed for the task 
on^hi^^h it is engaged. The satisfactory results of the working of the 
Octopus from the 23rd January of last year up to the time of Sir 
Charles Hartley's visit sbould be here recorded. On 7th July the navi- 
gation depth of wster on the Bar was \%\ii. at low water, but on the 
27th, owing to rather heavy seas at the entrance during a period of three 
days, the available depth had decreased to between 16ft. and 17ft. at 
low water. In spite of this dimunition, however, the average soundings 
for July showed a satisfactory increase over those of July, 1895, viz., 
17^ft. against 12^ft. The greatest draught across the Bar in July, 1896 
was 20ift., whilst in July, 1895, it was 18ft. Before leaving Durban to 
return to England Sir Charles Hartley advised the Government (1) to 
authorise Mr. Wolfe Barry and himself to postpone the presentation of 
their report to the spring of 1897, in order that full details of the work- 
ing of the Octopus during twelve consecutive months, ending 15th Feb- 
ruary, 1897, might be placed at their disposal before arriving at their 
opinion ; (2) to continue persistently whenever the weather permitted 
the dredging operations of the Octopus in a N.E.. Hirecticn outside the 
entrance (the line of the new leading marks), with- the aim of cutting, if 
possible, a 24ft. channel at low water through the Bar ; and (3) to 
arrange for the visit of Mr. Crofts to London two months before the 
date assigned for the transmission of the report, with the view princi- 
pally that Mr. Wolfe Barry, who had not been able to visit the ground, 
might have the advantage of conferring personally with the Ens^ineer- 
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in-Gbarge before giving a final decision, in conjunction with Sir Gharles 
Hartley, on the important sabjects which had been sabmitted to him. 
The above requests were immediately complied with. From 
a mass of yaluable information we have made sommaries 
of the principal reports by harbour authorities relative to the 
Bar and outer works of Port Natal from the time of Mr. MOne in 1850 
— ^who then held the appointment of Engineer to the Harbour Works 
—to the iMresent day. 

The tides at Port Natal, as recorded from Ist August, 1892, to Slst 
July, 1893, were found to be as follows :— 

BBS. MINS. SBCS. 

Average tidal period, flood 6 hrs. 35 mins., and ebb 

5 hrs. 48min8. ... ... ... 12 23 

Average rise of tides (spring and neaps) above 

zero on the tidal gauge ... ... 4 11 9 

Average range of tides (spring and neaps) ... 3 2 
Average height of spring tides above zero (taking 

two highest of each fortnight) ... 6 1 4 

Average range of spring tides ... ... 5 

Average height of neap tides above zero (taking 

two highest of each fortnight) ... 3 6 9 

Average range of neap tides ... ... 1 5 

Minimum rise of any tide ... ... 2 10 5 

Minimum range of any tide above zero ... 6| 
Lowest fall of any tide below zero on the tide 

gauge ... ... ... 10 

Greatest rise of any tide above zero ... 7 OJ 

Through the courtesy of Admiral Wharton, H.M. Hydrographer, 
we have obtained copies of two original surveys, which are not found in 
the archives of the Natal Government, or of the Harbour Board, viz., 
Hawes' survey of 1831, and Daymant's original survey of 1854. We 
have further had the advantage of studying various charts in the pos- 
session of the Government, and append an analysis of information which 
appears therein, and seems to us of importance in considering of the ques- 
tion submitted to us. Having analysed the wind charts for Port Natal 
from 1886 to 1898, we find that during the quinquennium 98 per oent. 
of the winds blew from N.N.E. to W., and but 2 per cent, from W. by 
N. to N. by E. The prevalent winds are shown to be (1) from N.N.B. 
to E.S.E and from S.S.E. to W., and (2) that the two prevailing winds 
which blow from any two specific points of the compass are S.S.W. and 
from E.N.E., the mean duration of the former in the above quinquen- 
nial peri^'d being 13^ per cent, and the latter 9^ per cent. The greatest 
force of the wind from 1886 to 181K) was from S.S.W. andE.N.E., for, 
whilst during the same period the gauge frequently indicated pressure 
of 7 to 10 from these two points (the maximum being twelve on the 
Beaufort scale) the pressure exerted by winds from W. to NJJ. was 
rarely more than four. All authorities on the effect produced on the 
Bar by various winds hold the opinion that seas f romi southerly direc- 
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tions iacreaae the Bar and drive the deep water to the northward, and 
that the only winds that assist the efforts of the ebb-tide come from 
easterly or north-easterly directions. With regard to littoral currents 
there can be no doubt that the direction of the littoral currents off Port 
Natal is greatly influenced from time to time by the prevailing winds, 
and that the latter not infrequently gave rise to reverse currents near 
the entrance. At such periods float observations of any value cannot 
be made, but even in ordinary fine weather the leading results of ex- 
periments of this nature show that surface drift currents sometimes 
vary in direction and speed about as widely as the winds which cause 
them, and that in different years and different seasons the same part of 
the sea may contain water from widely different sources. It can only, 
therefore, be said in a general way that the prevailing littoral current 
is from the S. to N. ; but, on the other hand, one may confidently affirm 
that the littoral currents, float in what direction they may, are too 
feeble to be of much use in aiding the ebb tide to deepen the outside 
channel. We need ouly say here, la view of what is contained m the 
appendix, believing, as we do, that tidal scour alone keeps the inner 
Bay of Natal open to shipping, we fully share the opinions which have 
been held on this subject by every Engineer connected with the Port, 
from Mr. Milne to the present time, especially by Mr. Methven, who, 
from the progress made with the South Breakwater and North Pier, 
before and during his term of office, had a better opportunity than any 
of his predecessors of estimating the real value of tidal scour, per ae, 
at Port Natal 

The main physical characteristics of Natal Harbour and the force 
ot nature which affect the problem of realising an adequate navigable 
depth across the Bar were well described by Sir John Goode in his re- 
port in 1877. His description is mutatis mutantfis as true now as in 
1877, for, although very important works have since been undertaken, 
it is an undoubted fact that as the works have been extended seawards 
the Bar has proportionately moved outwards. The determining and 
proximate cause of the formation of the Bar is to be found not in any 
tidal current but in the direction and force of the rollers, and just as in 
1877 the Bar commenced at the end of the Bluff, so now does it com- 
mence at the end of the South Breakwater and extends in a wedgelike 
form northward and north-westwards thereof, being narrowest at its 
southern extremity, and widening to the northward. The extent and 
dimensions of the Bar are dependent on the power of the rollers, 
whether their origin is to be found in heavy winds felt upon the coast or 
in remote storms, propagating a heavy swell, which equally produce the 
rollers which break upon the shore near Port Natal. The width of the 
Bar near the South Breakwater is not great, and the distance from the 
end of that structure to the 30ft. contour-line beyond the Bar rarely 
exceeds 1,000ft. There is no well defined littoral current near Natal, 
as the main Mozambique current is too far from the coast to produce 
any effect near the entrance to the Harbour. A feeble cun*ent of about 
half a mile an hour can be observed there, but this is a circumstance 
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whicb possesses little importance as affecting the Bar. From these 
considerations it will be seen that t here is, and mast be, great mata* 
bility in the conditions of the Bar. These depend almost entirely on 
the strength and duration of the rollers, as opposed to the effects of the 
tide flowing into and ebbing from the expanse of 5,000 acres in the Bay 
at high tide. These contending forces have been largely affected dar- 
ing the last two or three years by the capabilities of the dredging 
plant working near the entrance, with the view of removing sand 
broaght in by the rollers, bat the general effect of the rollers remains 
the same as in former times In the absence of dredging operations, 
the channel through the Bar woald now oscillate, as in times past, from 
N.E. to N.W., and vice verta, in proportion as the tidal energy has been 
adequate to develop a channel through those portions of the Bar more 
easily attacked by it. Thus, when, after a heavy storm, the sand be- 
comes piled up near the end of the South Breakwater, the tidal current 
would be deflected, and would gradually, though slowly, open a more 
northerly channel until its efforts in that direction would be necessary 
for its beginning to open a south channel. When this occurs, the main 
channel would once more resume its lost position and retain it until the 
operation of the rollers above referred to was repeated. 

In all ca833 it has been desired to direct the tidal scour upon the Bar 
by means of a Breakwater and Northern Pier ; and this, no doubt, is a 
perfectl3' sound proposal. The different engineers who have reported 
to the Government, though united ;in the end to he aimed at, have, 
however, taken different views as to the means to be adopted, and 
notably as to the length and direction of the Breakwater and of the 
Northern Pier. Ii is of importance to point out that all the schemes, 
except the later designs of Mr. Methven, were proposed before the 
date of modern powerful dredging plant, which admits of dredging in 
the opon S3a in all moderate conditions of weathar. Thus up to quite 
a recent period it was supposod to be necessary that dredging at Port 
Natal should be almost, if not entirely, prosecuted under the lee of 
the Southe n Breakwater. During the last few years, however, dredg- 
ing in the open sea has become an ordinary engineering operation, and 
now presents no difficulties, provided that the dredging plant 
is of adequate size aud properly designed for the purpose. 
The experience which has been gaii>ed at Durban since the dredger 
Octopus has been at work points conclusively to the fact that at this 
port dredging can be successfully undertaken outside the protection 
of a southern pier head. For exam le, when heavy southerly weather 
at the end of Septetnber, 1896. caussd sand to be deposited across the 
entrance so thiit only a depth of 8ft. of water was available across the 
Bar (where only a few days previously there had been a depth of 
17ft.), the Octopus very quickly cleared a pass of 14ift. in depth ; and 
again in October, when the Bar had shoaled to 10ft., the same vessel 
speedily increased the depth and continued dredging outside the pier 
head, with the result that a depth of 17ft. or 18ft. was realised. A 
similar example of the efficiency of this vessel occurred last month, 
when there was a shoaling of the Bar to 9ft., due to x>^rsi8tent bad 
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weather, and within a few days a depth of 15ft. 9in. was realised. Thng 
the operations at Durban amply confirm those of so many other places, 
and prove that with adequate dredging plant no protection of a pier 
is necessary for the vessel when at work. The quantities of sand 
removed by the Octopus outside the Southern Pier head during 1896 
is estimated to be 372,700 tons. We have been particular to point out 
the feasibility of dredging in the open, because we think that this fact 
is of the highest importance in considering the course to be adopted 
hereafter in endeavouring to realise a depth of 20ft. to 24ft. at low 
water across the Bar. Regarding the composition of the bed of the 
Bluf^ channel, we have nothing to add to Mr. Methven's report of 
March, 1889. The careful probings made in 1888 by Mr. Crofts, the 
Acting Engineer, clearly proved that instead of the solid rock which 
at one time was generally believed to stretch across the harbour 
entraoce from the Bluff, the bed of the channel consisted, with the 
exception of one insignificant patch of rock there, of dredgable shingle 
and sand, even down to a depth of 24ft. at low water. 

What we have principally to consider in regard to the outer works 
already executed is how best to utilise them to the best advantage so 
as to lessen as far as practicable at a reasonable cost the nee ssity for 
persistent dredging on an unduly large scale between and seawards of 
the pier heads, and we are thus brou;^ht at once to the question of the 
amount of tidal scour available and the relative positions of the South 
and North. Piers. The first obvious principle to be followed is to 
utilise the tidal scour of the Bay to the utmost, but we do not wish to 
be considered as being of the opinion that tidal scour alone, even 
under the most favourable conditions, will be sufficient at Durban to 
produce or maintain the desired result, though it will be a most valu- 
able agent in these respects. The maximum velocity of the flood and 
ebb tides in the Bluff channel opposite to the north end of the south 
training wall varies from three miles per hour'at spring tides to half 
a mile per hour at neap tides. There has been a gratifying amount of 
success at many times in the development and maintenance of a depth 
of 17ft. by means of the present tidal scour as now directed by the two 
piers, assisted by dredging operations. But the depth mentioned has 
been liable to be lost at any time by heavy [southerly weather, and, as 
a matter of fact, has been reduced m a few hours to a maximum 
draught of only 8ft. Thus we cannot rely upon tidal scour alone for 
the attainment of the depth desired. As theoretically the scour power 
of the flood and ebb tides is in proportion to the square of the velocity 
of the current, any considerable increase of tidal velocity will be a 
mos't valuable addition to the force tending to keep down the Bar, 
but such increase can only be obtained in two ways, viz., by an enlarge- 
ment of the tidal capability of the bay, or by narrowing the entrance. 
With regard to the relative position of the North and South 
Piers, we find that the present South Pier is 1,800 in length and 
the North Pier has a length of 1,100ft. Thus there is an overlap- 
ping of the South Pier beyond the North Pier of 700ft. The distance 
apart of the two piers at right angles to their axes is 800 feet, but the 
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distance from pier head to pier head, measured on a diagonal straight 
line, is at the present time 1,050 feet. In addition to the tidal experi- 
ments of Sir Charles Hartley we have since had a considerable number 
of detailed observations taken by floats, so as to arrive at some idea of 
the course of the tidal stream both in the ebb and flood tides ; and 
the results show there is a marked disposition since dredging has been 
prosecuted for the tidal streams to take a more southerly course than 
in former years. There is no doubt, however, that at present the 
action of the ebb current is largely dissipated before it reaches the 
end of the Southern Pier, and that in consequence of the compara- 
tive shortness of the North Pier the tidal scour has at all times a ten- 
dency to spend its power in a northerly direction, which tendency is, 
of course, greatly increased when the action of heavy rollers produces 
shoal water near the Southern Pier and across the channel. The end 
of the Southern Pier, so far as the Bar is concerned, is thus really the 
objective point to which all the efiEorts of scour should be directed. 
This is shown both from past history and present experience to be the 
point of departure of the Bar, which, when formed from time to time, 
is narrower there than at any other place, spreading out in a wedge- 
like form across the entrance. Works of improvements for directing 
the full tidal scour on the Bar should, if they are to obtain the best 
results, be so designed that no portion of the tidal energy be lost 
before it reaches the end of the South Pier. This appears to have 
been the object in view of almost all the various schemes for improve- 
ment which in past times have been laid before the Government. 
Thus we concur in this respect with the report of the Harbour Com- 
missioner in 1867, and the report of 1883 of Messrs. Patterson, Buther- 
f ord, Bell, and Vause, and with the later views of Mr. Methven. In 
fact it may be considered that ever^" engineer who has been employed 
with the exception of Mr. Innes towards the end of his life, were 
agreed that the tidal scour should be trained and directed so as to be 
most forcible near the point from which the Bar takes its origin. 
This point, it will be recollected, was further or less far to seaward in 
proportion to the position for the time being of the end of the South 
Pier. But the principle in all cases remains the same — that the Bar, 
taking its origin from the south, was narrowest on the south side of 
the entrance to the harbour, and should there be attacked by the 
scour. It has been amply demonstrated from experience at Port Natal 
that the natural scour of the tides is due to the tidal volume of the 
Bay, which is sufficient in itself to maintain in the Bluff channel a sec- 
tional area of 1,300 to 1,400 square yards. A channel of this area, 
however, if 8l)0ft.— the present width between the piers — only gives a 
depth of about 15ft. at low i^ater — a depth which is obviously insuffi- 
cient for the requirements of a first-class port where the mean range 
of spring tide is only 5ft. We, therefore, consider that it is most 
desirable that the width between the pier heads should be contracted 
to l>(>Of t., which, we think, will afford a depth of 20 to 24ft. at low tide, 
without the aid of dredging in the portion of the channel which is un- 
affected by sand brought in by the rollers. In practice, the channel so 
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contracted would not be rectan^rular, but would probably take the 
more ordinary form of a narrow and deep central channel with shelv- 
ing sides towards the s\opes of the piers. To maintain such a channel 
in this manner, it may possibly be found expedient, as at Dunkirk, to 
piovide a deep and spacious sand trap or receptacle directly to wind- 
ward of the navigable channel, with the view of arresting temporarily 
the north sand travel during S. and S.W. gales. Continental engi- 
neers, however, differ in opinion as to whether it is better to provide 
trenches outside a navigable channel to intercept sand travel or to con- 
Yert the channel itself into a receptacle or chambre dCapports by deepen- 
ing it several feet below the level required for navigable purposes, as 
practised at Ymuiden and Port Said. On the whole, we lean to the 
conclusion that it will be better to deepen the Bar channel to the 
utmost and beyond the depth required for navigation rather than to 
dredge a sand trap or receptacle to windward. 

Conclusions. 

A full consideration of all the above matters, and a careful study 
of the best means of utilising the tidal scour to the utmost and of 
thus diminishing as much as possible, under the circumstances, the 
qaantity of dredging at the entrance, has led us, as far as the existiuj^ 
works are concerned, to the conclusions : — 

Fir8t.^That the North Pier should be prolonged so as to be abreast 
of the South Pier. 

Second. — That the distance apart of the two piers at right angles 
to their axes is unnecessarily wide, and that the present width should 
be reduced by 25 per cent., viz., from 800ft. to 600ft. The reduction of 
width by 25 per cent would produce similar results in the acceleration 
of the tidal carrents as enlarging the tidal capacity of the Bay in the 
same ratio. The maximum current would be about four miles an 
hour- a strength of tide which presents no difficulties whatever to 
navigation From our experience, as well as in view of the dimensions 
given as obtaining in other harbours, we have no doubt that a width of 
600ft. at Port Natal will for navigable purposes be ample. 

We are aware that the question of the prolongation of the North 
Pier has given rise to various controversies, and that much difference 
of opinion exists, and has existed, with regard to that proposal. We 
should, therefore, like to consider the various objections which have 
been raised to the prolongation of the North Pier, and to express our 
views upon them. The first objection is that it will cut across the 
course of the old leading marks which were in a N. by E. direction, 
and, consequently, indicated a natural channel leading to the north- 
ward. With regard to this objection it should be pointed out that the 
old leading marks were only originally adopted for the purpose of the 
guidance of sailing ships when the harbour was in a state of nature, 
and they indicated that under such conditions the best channel was 
usually, but (as is proved by the re?ord8) by no means always, to be 
found in the direction of the leading marks. This state of things, 
however, lo longer exists in consequence of the works which hav^ 
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been undertake en in training and directing the c jrrents so far as baa 
been already effected ; while, farther, the direction of the channel has 
been largely modified by the results of dredging. 

Thus the present leading marks for entering the harbour are no 
longer N. by E., but N.E., indicating a very decided tendency towards 
the deflection of the channel in a direction further to the south than 
that indicated by the old leading marks, and one much more favour- 
able for crossing the Bar at its narrowest place. Another objection 
raised to the prolongation of the North Pier is that the natural course 
of the flood and ebb tide is more or less to the northward, and that 
nothing should be done to interfere with this natural action. As an 
evidence of this, the existence of the deep hole at the end of the 
North Pier is pointed to as evidence of the natural direction of the 
currents. It is not to be denied that in a state of nature, and also in 
the position of the North Pier (700ft. in the rear of the end of the 
present southern breakwater) there was, and is, a tendency for the 
tidal currents to pass outwards with more or less of a northerly trend. 
We say more or less because the tendency is much more pronounced at 
one time than at another, and unquestionably largely depends upun 
the greater or less deposit of sand across the entrance. The late Oapt. 
Skead, R.N., harbourmaster at Port Elizabeth, in the early part of 
January, 1887, reported the result of his observations of the tide 
enterin;^ and leaving the Bluff Channel shortly after the commence- 
ment of the southern breakwater and the North Pier ; and we quote 
his report. We cannot doubt but that the deep hole at the end of the 
North Pier, to which much refer.^nce has been made, is causad by this 
northerly and nor. h- westerly tendency of the ebb current and the 
return of the flood-tide on an opposite course. The large number of 
float experiments which have been laid before us, and cireful conside- 
ration of all the facts, con vines us that in none of the circumstances 
connected with the deep hole is there anything which would affect our 
judj^ment that the two piers shou'd be of the same length. From the 
end of the lengthened North Pier there will probably still remain a 
slight ten lency of the current to and from a northerly direction, 
although, as we have pointed out, this tendency is le34 pronounced 
than it used to be. The principal cause of the alteration is, in lour 
opinion, the dredj(inj operations which have been executed outside the 
breakwater. Thesa dred^iu^ operations have developed a channel 
which could not possibly bt looked for in a state of nature, or be pro- 
duced by the natural flux and reflux of the tide ; and the development 
and maintenance of this artificial channel tends more and more to 
preserve the currents in a cours3 across the Bar at its narrowest- 
dimension, because so long as a channel exists the tidal water will 
S3ek to keep to it as alonj ihe line of least resistance. The fact is of 
material importance in the consideration of the acceleration of the 
tidal current, which would be very valuable in maintaining any 
channel p. oduced by dredging, quite apart from its power to develop 
a channel of a certain depth by its own efforts. Possibly, wherever 
the North Pier is hereafter situated, there will be a tendency more or 
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less pronounced towards the formation of a hole near its end. But no 
harm will result from such a hole except that the cause which pro- 
duces the hole has a tendency to produce a shoal in its rear. We think 
this tendency to produce both hole and shoal will be much less when 
the currents are properly directed by the prolongation of the North 
Pier in the course of the dredged channel, and when the tidal velocity 
has been increased by narrowing the entrance. But, whatever tendency 
to form a shoal may be experienced hereafter in the neighbourhood of 
the possible hole, is not a circumstance which uhould weigh in the con- 
sideration of the subject, becauss just as at present the shoal has to be 
dredged from time to time when it encroaches on the navigable 
channel, so will be the case hereafter, although probably to a less 
extent, and this matter will present, we think, no difficulties in the 
future. 

Another objection which might be ra'sed, and which has to be con- 
sidered against the prolongation of the North Pier and the narrowing 
of the entrance, is there bsin^ less spaoe between the piers for 
shipping. This objection, however, after careful consideration, we 
consider of no importance. It has, of cours3, been borne in mind that 
it is not so much the width between the piers which has to be con- 
sidered as the width of the navigable channel, which at Natal (with- 
out seriously inconveniencin.^ the shipping) has frequently had a 
bottom width not excoedinj 100ft. Nor is the question of width and 
depth of channel alone to be considered, for an equally important 
element affecting navigation is that of direction on entering or leaving 
the harbour. " In a state of nature " shipping instead of continuing 
in a straight N. E. course to sea after reaching the head of the Bluff, 
have times without number been compelled to take a north-west direc- 
tion both before and after the construction of the present piers. This 
sudden change of direction has necessarily obliged shipping at such 
times to enter and leave the Port by two reverse semi-circular cijrves 
of very small diaoaeter, and in the worst possible direction, especially 
in stormy weather. As we have said before, we do not wish to suggest 
that the narrowing of the entrance as recommended will by itself re- 
sult in realising a depth of from 2} to 24ft. at low water beyond the 
pier heads, nor yet that the construction would have the effect of 
maintaining an absolutely straight channel seaward. Such a navigablie 
channel under the conditions which obtain at Durban can, in our 
opinion, be only relied upon if there be a large amount of dredging 
plant always available to struggle with the effect produced in storms 
by the heavy rollers from the so.ith, and this dredging plant should be 
of a large size and capable of dredging in the open sea. The size of the 
dredging plant at present employed is no doubt considerable, and good 
results have been obtained by it, but we believe that the size of the two 
new dredgers has been defined by the accommodation at Durban for 
repairs. As time goes on, it is hoped that a graving dock will be pro- 
vided, and whenever this is done it will be possible to increase the size 
of the dredgers, if the present size be found inadequate. 
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We may point to the example of the dredgers employed on the bar at 
Liverpool, which work eight miles from any protection, and keep the 
sea, doing valaable work in comparatively rough weather. We do not 
mean to say that it is at all proved that such dredgers are required at 
Durban, but we only wish to point out that, if necessary, in view of ihe 
great interests of the Colony which are affected, large dredgers such 
as at Liverpool could be employed. 

The sum of our recommendations with regard to the outer works 
is : — 

(a) The northern pier should be extended till it is abreast of the 
southern breakwater, and 600ft. distant from it, as shown on the 
annexed plan. It will be seen that either one or both piers could here- 
after be prolonged in any desired direction should the necessity for 
further extension ever arise. 

(b) The Government should make up their minds to continue sys- 
tematic dredging outside the breakwater as well as inside the break- 
water, and endeavour to realise and maintain a depth of from 20ft. 
to 24ft. We see no object, at least at present, in extending both piers 
any further ssaward than the present end of the south breakwater ,- 
but we may observe thxt even on the hypothesis that we had decided 
on recommending the Government to prolong both piers, with a 
view of placing their extremities in deeper water, we should be 
indisposed, with our present lights, to curve them to the north, with 
the view, as has been suggested, to give better shelter from the 
rollers. That a certain amount of shelter at the mouth of a harbour 
is an advantage no one denies, but such a consideration does not 
necessarily involve the provision a^ Port Natal eiUier of parallel 
piers directed to the north which would be too much in line with 
the deep water contours, nor would it justify, in our opinion, the 
retention of an overlapping of the South Pier. 

It should also be remarked that to afford shelter to shipping 
entering and leaving a harbour with an exposed entrance it is no 
longer considered necessary, as in the days of sailing ships unaaaisted 
by tugs, to shelter the entrance from prevailing seas at the expense 
of the deep water channel. At certain times all harbour mouths in 
exposed positions are dangerous to enter in very bad weather, but 
it should be remembered that this is only the case during compara- 
tively rare periods varying in length with the exposure of the coast, 
whereas the element of depth of channel is brought into daily re- 
quisition, and has become the great desideratum at harbour mouths 
all over the world. Additional shelter at Port Natal from the rollers 
generated by S. and S.W. winds may be desirable and could no doubt 
be obtained by directing the entrance more towards the coast, but this 
advantage, if gained, would be far more counterbalanced by training 
the channel away from the nearest deep water, and consequently 
from the only practicable line of successful dredging outside the 
pier heads. 

Although we are far from thinking that it is advisable to prolong 
both piers, we are nevertheless of opinion that it would be premature 
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to declare positively that the necessity for carrying the works further 
seaward will never arise. For this reason, while recommending that 
no time be lost in extending the North Pier, we do not at the present 
moment propose the construction of permanent pier heads at the 
the extremity of either work. Experience alone of the effect of the 
extension, combined with persistent dredging outside, will prove the 
accuracy or otherwise of our present impression, and in our opinion 
it would be prudent to wait three or four years after the completion 
of the North Pier extension (during which interval the timber staging 
of the South Breakwater should be kept in good repair) before 
deciding definitely on the question of establishing permanent pier heads 
at the entrance. 

The same consideration has led us to abstain from recommending 
the provision within the piers of narrowing works in the shape of 
either a training wall or a series of groynes. Ultimately the narrowing 
of the Bluff channel to the width of the proposed entrance may be 
found advisable, should it be proved by actual experience that the 
maintenance of the required width and depth of channel involves a 
serious outlay for periodical dredging. For the time being, h)wever — 
bearing in the mind the benefit of retaining as large an area as possible 
immediately within a tidal entrance— we consider that nothing should 
be done in the way of constructing additional training works in the 
Bluff channel until the desirableness of so doing has been practically 
demonstrated. 

As regards the width of entrance now recommended, and the 
ab€»ence of an overlap of what may be considered a windward pier, 
the following instances may be cited of the usefulness of a well- 
regulated width of entrance between pier heads abreast of each other 
in an open sea-way :— (1) Mouth of the south pass of the Mississippi ; 
(2) mouth of the Sulina pass of the Danube ; (3) mouth of the 
Adour. In the two latter cases the scour alone is not sufficient to 
develop a channel deeper than of certain dimensions, and these cases 
are further interesting as being instances of successful dredging at sea 
in order to realise the further depth required by the exigencies of the 
port. 

It may be objected that the instances cited are only to some extent 
cases in point, as both the Mississippi and the Danube deliver their 
sUt-laden waters into comparatively tideless seas where there is but 
little sand travel along the coast, and that although at the mouth of 
the Adour there is considerable sand travel as well as a strong tide, the 
scour of the river adds greatly to the force of the ebb tide in main- 
taining a deep water channel for some distance beyond the pier heads ; 
but, as Port Natal is mi gnieris, and no precisely parallel cases cm be 
named where every circumstance of the question, is identical (without 
excepting the lagoon harbours of Kurachee and Malamocco) ; we only 
here maintain that so far as a sufficient width of entrance is concerned, 
having regard to the comparative volumes of water discharged, and the 
desirability of keeping the pier heads abreast of each other, the cases 
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we have cited and the chief characteristics which we shall now recoant 
are apropon of the subject uuder discussion. 

At the south pass of the Mississippi, where there is a tide of 15ias. 
only, and where the average volume dis^har^ed in six hours is con- 
siderably more than double that at Port Natal during the ebb of a high 
spring tide, the piers were originally 1,0 )!) feet apart, but as this width 
s'>on proved to be too great to maintain the required depth of channel, 
28 feet, the distance between the parallel piers was eventually con- 
tracted by means of groynes, to 750 feet, with a result that a 28 feet 
channel baa been since maintained without dredging. There has never 
been any question of extending the windward pier at the mouth of the 
south pass beyond the head of the opposite pier. 

) At Sulina — where there is no regular tide, and where the average 
discharge is 10 per cent, greater than at Port Natal— the piers were 
originally designed in such a way as to lead themselves to future exten- 
sion seaward in any desired direction. The distance between the piers, 
where they run parallel to ea-sh other has already been 603 feet — a 
width which is found ample for the navigation The north, or weather- 
most, pier had an overlap for many yaars of OOJf t. with the view of 
sheltering the entrance from prevailing winds. In practice, however* 
this overlap was found to be a great hindranca at tim3s to the main- 
tenance of the required depth aid width of the channel, under lee of 
the North Pier, owing to the scour bain^f insulisient, after passing the 
South Pier head, to carry seaward the alluvium lodged within the 
entrance by a slackened river current, and by sand travelling along 
the coast during heavy southerly gales. It was, therefore, found 
necessary to advance the South Pier abreast of the North Pier, and the 
consequence of this extension, which was carried out more than 25 
years ago, has been all that could be desired. 

In regard to the Sulina mouth, it may be also further remarked (1) 
thit a good navigable channel, 20ft. deep, where there was only from 
8f f to lOf t. in 1856, was maintained for 20 years between the piers and 
across the Bar by scour alone, thanks to an accelerated tidal current 
between the piers, and to the action of waves and littoral currents out- 
side the pier head, and (2) that for two years post an additional depth 
of four feet has been obtained and maintained by dredging outside the 
pier heads. It need hardly be observed tha^< this example of successful 
treatment of the entrance of a harbou", though on a sandy coast, 
exposed to very heavy seas, has but little in common with the case of 
a harbour like Port Natal, where there is neither a strong littoral 
Current nor a beneficial wave action such as exists in the Sulina. As a 
matter of fact, this example of successful work of recent date is only 
mentioned as a cas3 in point, in so far as it is an illustration of the 
absence of an overlap, and the expelieniy of resorting to dredging 
outside the pier heads rather than of seeking to obtain the additiona 
depth required by the far more costly expedient of Extending the 
guiding piers into deep water. 
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There is more analogy between the mouth of the Adour and Port 
Natal than between the latter and the mouths of the Danube and the 
Mississippi, owin^ to the strong tidal action and to the immense force 
of the sand bearing rollers that break and deposit part of their loads 
on the Bar of the Adour during the prevailing winds from the N. and 
N.W. 

The parallel piers at the mouth of the Adour are abreast of each 
other, and there has never been any proposal to lengthen the windward 
pier so as to afford shelter to vessels entering the river or to dredgers 
employed in deepening the entrance. Efforts are now being made (by 
closing all the openings along the " Digus a claire voie '') to increase 
the velocity of the ebb tide beyond the pier heads, the jetty system 
hitherto adopted having only proved partially successful. Two power- 
ful sand-pump dredgers are now kept constantly at work, weather per- 
mitting, in cutting a channel directly seaward from a poidt about a 
ship's length beyond the pier heads with the object of ultimately 
providing;; a depth of 24ft. at high water of spring tides. The depth 
varies with the weather at i sea, and occasionally falls below 20ft. at 
high water, and the rvrnje of high spring tides is 9ft. The piers 
project one-third of a mile at right anjlts to the coast, pnd the width 
between them is 550ft., although the discharge of fresh and salt water 
combined is frequently twice as great as. the maximum discharge at 
Port Natal. There is no littoral current at the mouth of the Adour, 
and the volume of alluWum held in suspension is inconsiderable. The 
maximum velocity between the piers is five knots an hour. All idea 
of extending the piers into de^p water with the view of increasing the 
depth of the Bar has long since been abandoned, and as a substitute 
the French engineers have adopted the system of persistently dredging 
the entrance to the required depth beyond the pier heads, with the 
expectation of attaining the same, and wiih more certainty and at a 
less cost. So far — for the pump dredgers only commenced work a 
year ago — the result is said to be satisfactory. 

One other question remains, namely, whether it is possible to 
prevent the deposit of large quantities of sand by the rollers coming 
from the southward and sweeping the sand out of the southern bight. 
It has been proi>o88d by Mr. O^Meara, M.I.G.E., to attack the sand 
in this position by fixed force pumps, but we are not prepared to re- 
commend such a mode of procedure. We think that the dredging plant 
of the Government in use and under order, or supplemented as we 
have suggested, will be adequate in dealing with the sand from the 
southern bight by ordinary dredging, and would do the work in a more 
advantageous manner. With regard to the bay, anything which 
tends to an ^enlargement of the capacity will, pro tanta^ be good for the 
preservation of the channel across the Bar, and as from time to time 
the exigencies of the Port will require additional accommodation, any 
increase in tidal area will be a step in the right direction. It will 
follow, of course, that any unnecessary encroachment on the tidal 
capacities of the Bay should be most carefully prevented. 
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In re^rd to the probable cost of the extension of the 
North Pier, as proposed by us, Mr. Crofts estimates it at 
£50,000, if constructed under the circumstances which 
we have indicated, and carried out in conformity with 
the annexed sketch, the general outline of which we approve, though at 
the extreme end additional protection against the sea by means of large 
artificial blocks will be necessary. We see no reason to doubt Mr. 
Crofts' estimate. With regard to the inner works, we think that 
whenever wharves are provided a depth of 24ft. at low water at spring 
tides should be provided alongside them. The present quay accommo- 
dation has a length of 600ft. in concrete walling with a depth of 23ft. 
at low water, of 2,600ft. in timber construction (from 15 to 20ft.) making 
a total of 3,200ft. This length of quayage compares with 2,285ft. for 
shipping at East London, with a depth of from 15 to 20ft. at low water^ 
and 6,500ft. at Table Bay harbour. 

Inner Works. 

It appears to us, looking to the large and increasing trade of 
Durban, desirable— (1) That the concrete quays should be extended 
year by year in the direction shown on the plan A. (2) That the area 
with the 24ft. depth of water should be enlarged by systematic dredg- 
ing. (3) That if the trade be growin3f too fast to allow time for the 
concrete construction, open timber quays on pile foundation may be 
erected to keep pace meantime with the fast-growing requirements of 
shipping. (4) That hydraulic coal hoists, lofty enough to bunker 
large steamers, should be provided on the Bluff or at the Point sho**e. 
(5) That a dry dock, suitable for the largest class of shipping, should 
be constructed in the most suitable place to be found within the Bay, 
or in lieu thereof, a floating dock of the same size and of the most 
improved construction. 

In connection with the comparative advantages of a concrete dry 
dock and a floating dock, we would point out that except that in con- 
nection with light and ventilation, a dry dock has advantages over a 
floating dock, because, first, a floating dock has to be placed in wa^er 
of considerable depth and the depth maintained ; second, a floating 
dock will be more costly in the annual working if not in the first cost 
of const ruction ; third, as an essential part of a useful repairing dock 
is that it should have workshops fitted with proper machinery in its 
close contiguity, the possibility of moving a floating dock from place 
to place has less to recommend it than at first sight appears. 

We feel ourselves unable, from the local knowledge we possess, 
to express any useful opinion upon the position to be selected for 
either a concrete graving dock or for a floating dock, but if a proper 
site can be found for a concrete graving dock so situate as not to inter- 
fere with the further development of the quays and walls, we should 
lean toward the construction of a concrete dock. 

In connection with this subject we may point out that of late 
years concrete and masonry graving docks have been made in England 
at a much less cost than heretofore by allowing land water to flnd its 
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way through the walls or inverts by properly-arranged drains which 
lead the water which passes through walls or inverts to a small donkey 
pump. This expedient avoids the necessity of very heavy walls and 
inverts which were used when it was considered essential that graving 
docks should be almost absolutely watertight. 

In regard to estimates of cost of the inner works, we feel that we 
are not in a position, nor have we been specially instructed to estimate 
the probable expenditure on additional and necessary works of the 
nature above referred to, which would be necessary for Port Natal. 
Such expenditure must depend on the prospects of trade and the capital 
available, but we may be permitted to point out that it is wise, under 
such conditions as obtain at Durban, to provide accommodation in 
advance of the wants of a rapidly-growing traffic, rather than to endea- 
vour to overtake them. It thus appears to us that the best mode of 
constructing the inner works is that an annual sum should be placed at 
the disposal of the Engineer, the amount of which sum would, of course, 
be settled from time to time by the Government ; and the Engineer 
will then be able, under the instructions of the Government, to adopt 
the concrete mode of construction, or timber, for walls considered 
necessary in view of the estimated times in which the work may have 
to be completed. 

We prefer to give no estimate of our own of the costs of any of the 
above-mentioned inner works, as we feel sure that your engineer, Mr. 
Crofts, has far more knowledge of the costs of materials and labour at 
Durban, and all attending circumstances, than we have. 

In conclusion, we desire to express onr thanks to Mr. Peace for the 
courtesy and goodwill with which he has met our enquiries, and to Mr. 
Crofts for the readiness with which he has placed at our service the 
large amount of information he possesses relevant to the question at 
issue. 




CHAPTER XI. 

The Point—The First Railway in Africa— Water Police— Customs 

Officials ~ Addington. 

|HE stranger who lands for the first time on the wharf 
of Natal's seaport will find considerable difiBculiy in 
realising that he is not in an old-established country, for 
everything around him speaks of solid and established 
prosperity, while at the same time it will be equally hard for 
him to grasp the fact that so few years ago the place was a 
barren wilderness, held by rebellious Boers, whose delight 

• 

^t was to capture and haul Englishman about in chains 
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whenever they by the chances of war managed to capture 
one. 

The long lines of wharves, double and treble, banked by 
steamships and sailing ships, the gaunt steam cranes that 
with elephantine strength are perpetually swinging huge 
bales of merchandise through the air, continuous screaming 
of railway whistles and shunting of trucks anJ the hurrying 
multitude, whose units hail from every nationality, at once 
proclaim that Africa's legendary lethargy haa no place on the 
threshold of Natal's seaport town. 

The spot has special interest from the fact that the first 
railway track and the . first locomotive on the African Con- 
tinent was established here, so that, as a matter of fact, that 
more potent a^^ent for lighting the darkness of Africa than 
even the missionaries can provide, viz., the railway, had its 
inception and birth here. 

The long, narrow strip of sand, flanking the eastern side 
of the Bay, which but a few years ago was covered with 
dense jungle, through which the tawny lion stalked at peace, 
is now built up, laid out in streets, macadamised and electric 
lighted. Tram cars, cabs, and other conveyances are every- 
where in evidence, large and commodious hotels invite the 
traveller to take his ease, while the lofty and well-built 
business premises of shipping, customs, and landing firms 
afford ample proof of the enterprise and wealth of the sea- 
port. 

In addition to the Custom House, wharves, and Govern- 
ment structures, there is every adjunct of modern civilization 
in the shape of sailor's homes, restaurants, and places of 
worship. 

Near the centre of the open space behind the wharves there 
has recently been erected an ornamental iron drinking foun- 
tain and clock, in coromemoration of the fourth centenary of 
NataFs discovery by \a6C0 da Gama. 

The public safety and good order is maintained by an effi- 
cient and courteous police force, under the superintendency 
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of Inspector Tatam, whose officers are also charged with the 
duty of controlling the introduction of undesirable emigrants. 
Superintendent Tatum ig also, by well-merited promotion, 
commander of Natal's Naval Volunteer Force. The other 
officials at the Port with whom the tourist or the merchant 
may be brought in contact are the Port Captain (Capt. H. 
Ballard), who since 1884 has controlled the Port with tact and 
consideration for public convenience, the Wharf master (Mr. 
J. G. Reid), and the two veteran captains, Wellington and 
Jewett. 

Of the Customs officials' consideration and courtesy too 
much cannot be said. From the Collector downwards they 
invariably endeavour to expedite business, and faithfully 
discharge the onerous duties of their department. 

Addington, which forms the connecting link between the 
Point establishment and the town of Durban, has within 
recent years been extensively occupied, both as a residential 
and business centre. 

The high ridge between the sea on the one hand and the 
Bay on the other is now well covered with villas and cottages. 
The Port Hospital forms one of its leading features. A 
Masonic Lodge has also been established, and many other 
conveniences created, with the result that the community is 
in a great measure independent of either Durban or the 
Point. The tram service traverses it from end to end, while 
the sea beach constitutes it a pleasant and fashionable resort. 



CHAPTER XIT. 

Durban — Borough Finances — Institutions -Botanical Gardens — Dur- 
ban Museum— Public Library — Public Companies and Bodies- 
Local Journals— Town Hall— Tram System and Public Works— 
Borous<h Engineer's Report — The Observatory and Offices— The 
New Railway Station —The Railway Workshops. 

mI^HE town of Durban is located on the plain which ex- 
tends between the ocean, the Bay, and the Berea. 
As we have shown elsewhere, it was founded on the 23rd 
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June, 1835, and is, therefore, in its sixty-fonrth year. One 
half of this period, however, mast be written off as of no 
account in the history of its progress. For about 30 years, 
it merely struggled for existence amongst the sand dunes 
and bush of the wilderness. As will be shown further on, 
it has more than made up for lost time, seeing that at the 
present time the Borough assessment stands at £4,668,950, 
while but five years ago it scarcely stood at half that figure. 
Durban is usually described as the most English-like town 
in South Africa, and it well deserves this description. Its 
bustling and enterprising community is comprised of clear- 
headed, business men, and the result is apparent in the broad, 
well-hardened streets, the solid blockd of mercantile bouses* 
the complete list of necessary institutions, and the high 
standard of social life. As the seaport of the Colony, it con- 
stitutes an important factor in the economy of the State, and 
is destined when the harbour improvements now under con- 
struction are completed to play a much more important role 
in the future. 

Before proceeding to a description of the institutions of 
the town, it is necessary in this place to set forth as briefly as 
possible the financial position o2 the Borough. In order to 
do this effectively, we avail ourselves of the Borough Trea- 
surer's report for the year 1897-1898, from which it appears 
that the expenditure under all heads for the year just closed 
amounted to £179,200 2s. 8d. sterling. The gross receipts 
for the same period were £108,854 18s. 5d. The expenditure, 
therefore, exceeded the revenue by £10,405 4s. 3d. Add to 
this the amount of £11,850 12s. 8d., the amount appropriated 
to sinking fundb, and £19,285 5s. 5d., the debit balance 
brought forward from last year, makes the debit balance 
with which the year closed £41,547 2s. 4d. 

On this sum interest is payable at the rate of 3^ per cent, 
per annum. 

The sinking funds of the Borough are quite apart from the 
foregoing balances, and there now stands to their credit the 
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Bum of £123,683 lis. Id. The accumulation during the past 
year has been £11,856 12s. 8d., whilst the loan issue for the 
year has been £30,000. Consequently the relative positions 
of sinking fund and statutory debt are slightly improved. 
Last year the sinkipg funds represented nearly 17^ per cant, 
of the debt, whilst this year the proportion is 18 7-20ths. per 
cent. 

The sinking funds are all invested bearing interest ; 
£52,300 of the amount in Corporation Stock, and the balance, 
£71,383 lis. Id., is on fixed deposit at the Standard Bank. 

The following is a retiex of the statutory debt of the 
Borough at present (1899). 

Six per cent. Loans :— 

£ 8. d. £ 0. d. 

Toll Debentures, repayable 1900... 4,900 
Durban Loan Securities, repayable 

1906 ... ... ... 49.000 

Durban Corporation Stock, repay- 
able 1933 ... ... 110,0(J0 

Five per cent. Loans :— 

Durban CorporaUon Stock, repay- 
able 1937 ... ... 50,000 

New Consolidated Stock, repay- 
able 1939 ... ... 26,000 

Bonds held by Sinking Fund, 

lepay able on demand ... 4,0^X) 

Fouv-aitd-a- Half per cent. Loans : 

• 

Public Bath Securities, repayable 

1898 ... ... ... 5,000 

Public Bath Securities, repayable 

1905 ... 5,000 

Suburban Surface Drainage Secu- 
rities, repay payable 1913 ... 9,200 

New Consolidated Stock, repay- 
able 1940 ... ... 80,000 

New Consolidated Stock, repay- 
able 1942 ... ... 30,000 

New Consolidated Stock, repay- 
able 1944 ... ... 20,000 

Four per cent. Loan :— 

Stock issued in London, repay- 
able 1944 ... ... 100,000 



163,900 



80,0'» 



149,200 
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Three-and-a-half per ce^iL Looms : £ s. d. £ b. d. 

Tcdl Debentures, repayable 1900 20,100 

Suburban Surface Drainage Secu- 
rities, r»»p^yable 1913 ... 10,800 

New Consolidated Stock repay- 
able 1945 ... ... 120,000 

New Consolidated Stock, repay- 
able 1948 ... ... 30,000 

180,900 



Total sum borrowed to date 674,000 

Add Debit Balance on Banking 

Accounts ... ... 41,547 2 4 



L€88 CreHit Balances on Sinking 

Funds ... ... ... 123,683 11 1 

Land Sale and Lease Conversion 

Bills in Hand ... ... 42.751 



£715,547 2 



166,434 11 1 



Leaving the actual debt at ... £549,112 11 3 

Note. — Loan authorised, but not yet issued : — 

N.C. Stock under Act 29, 1895 bein][ balance 

for completion of Embankment ... ... 10,000 

Summary :— 

Loans already issued ... ... ... 674,000 

Loan not yet issued ... ... ... 10,000 

Total authorised debt of the Borough ... ...£684,000 

The Loan Bill of £300,000 which has recently been aut- 
horised will add £300,000 to the authorised debt of the 
Borough, thereby bringing it up to £984,000. 

The works to which the new Loan will be appropriated, 
cover the purchase and improvements of certain Addington 
lands, electric light extensions, the improvements of War 
Department lands, reservoir and waterpipe extensions, the 
sewerage of Grey vi lie, a new Police Station, and a new Mar- 
ket House. The amount of this loan will only be issued as 
the progress of the respective works renders it necessary. 

Leasehold rents yielded £042 above the estimate. 
Licences produced £5,741. Interest accruing on land sale, 
promissory notes, and other instalments, and on sinking 
funds, have returned a sum of £6,188, which, when setoff 
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against the total payment for interest on all loans and bank 
advances (amounting for the past year to £32,412), reduces 
the net charge to £26,224, a snm very mnch less, we believe 
than is generally supposed. 

The iDCome from electric lighting has (at the time of 
writing), reached £5,846 per annum, so that after providing 
interest on borrowed money, and £1,200 written off for depre- 
ciation, there is still a small profit of £450 on this Depart' 
ment. 

The total Borough income in connection with water 
supply was £18,626, which represents a fair profit on the out- 
lay of £16,000. The charges made for water are very reason- 
able, and the profits from it, altogether, with the profits from 
electric tramways and electric light supply, will in the near 
future, it is anticipated, contribute substantially to the reduc- 
tion of the general rate of the Borough. 

A good idea of the progressive nature of the town may 
be gleaned from the following Public Improvement Account, 
in which it appears that £5,110 has been expended in con- 
nection with the Stamford Hill tramway, £4,459 has been 
voted for the new Police Station, which two sums will be 
eventually returned out of Loan Funds. In other respects 
the income from land sales and lease conversions has been 
sufficient to cover what is regarded as the legitimate expen- 
diture on the Public Improvement Account, which consists of 
street hardening, paving. Park improvements, Fourth Cen- 
tenary Fountain, Queen's Statue, public latrines, traction 
engines, rolling stock, etc., etc. 

The total expenditure to date on the magnificent Bay 
Embankment amounts to £40,134, and it is estimated that 
another £10,000 will be expended in the completion of the 
work, which will constitute, perhaps, the greatest attraction 
in the Borough. 

The electric light installation, the satisfactory results of 

which we have already mentioned, has cost the Borough 
£42,343. 
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The War Department Lands in the vicinity of the town 
have been purchased by the Borough for the sum of £21,487. 
£3,595 has been and £25,000 is about to be spent in the 
construction of viaducts, bridges, approaches, and other im- 
provements, which, when completed, will prove a large and 
valuable addition to the assets of the Borough, and will yield 
a handsome return in many ways. 

The last valuation of the Borough's landed estate was 
made in 1891, when the unalienated estate of the Borough 
was shown to be 4,678 acres, which was then calculated at 
the absurdly low valuation of £118 10s. per acre, which, after 
making a fair allowance for area to be absorbed in roads, 
placed the value in the books of the Corporation at £369,629. 
The writing off from year to year since 1891 of the amoimts 
realised by sales places the apparent remaining value of the 
Borough estate at £184,995. This would seem to indicate 
tbat since 1891 the Corporation had disposed of about one- 
half of its landed estate, whereas the fact is anything but 
that, inasmuch as only a comparatively small portion of the 
estate has been sold. The prices realised have been so much 
ov»t of proportion to the low valuation at which the lands 
stand in the books that the figures, without explanation, are 
misleading. A re- valuation at the moderate average value of, 
say, £300 per acre, would more correctly represent the true 
value of this asset. 

In the foregoing summary we hav^ not attempted to 
deal with many minor sources of income, details of which 
are available to those desiring them. In conclusion, and for 
the purpose of providing a bird's-eye view, as it were, we 
may state that in round figures the Borough's indebtedness 
is, or shortly will be, £984,000, that the value of its landed 
estate i s approximately £L,(X)0,000 sterling, that the assessed 
value of the Borough is £4,608,950, and that its annual 
income for the past municipal year, derivable from all 
sources, was £168,854. The census for 1898 gives a total of 
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39,245 persons, divided as follows : — Europeans, 17,705 ; 
Natives, 10,924 ; Indians, 10,616, showing an increase of 
20,812 on the total census of 1888. 

The death rate, owing to highly improved sanitary 
arrangements, stands at 16*71 for the past municipal year, as 
against 23*33 in 1888. 

The Durban Botanical Qardens are well worthy of more 
than passing attention, for, as will be shown, the work being 
carried out there is both far-reaching and important in its 
character. 

On the 18th of April, 1848, a meeting was held in Durban 
for the purpose of forming an Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Society, and the late Mr. E. More-^ood was appointed 
the first President. On June 13th of the same year an appli- 
cation was made to the Government for a grant of 100 acres 
of gronnd at the Umlaas as a Botanic Garden, but as no land 
was available in that locality a site was chosen '' at the end 
of the Berea on the banks of the Umgeni." This site was 
occupied, and some work was done there under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Ohas. Johnstone. On the 9th of August, 
1850, the first exhibition was held, at which prizes were 
awarded to Mr. Brooker for cotton and oats ; Mr. Jordan, 
wheat ; Mr. Beniugfield, bacon ; Mr. Clarence, potatoes ; and 
Mr. Morewood, yams. The land near Umgeni being found 
unsuitable, a piece of ground of twenty-five acres at the 
present site of the Gardens was granted by Government, this 
being afterwards increased to fifty acres, and Mr. Chas. John- 
stone having resigned, Mr. M. J. McKen was, in June, 1852, 
appointed Curator in his place -a situation which he re- 
signed for a more lucrative one in 1853, and was succeeded 
by Mr. Alex. Smith. Some idea of the state of the Society's 
funds at this time may be gleaned from the fact that the fol- 
lowing resolution was passed : — " That a hurricane house be 
erected for the tools at a cost not exceeding £2." The Gov- 
ernment grant of £50 per annum had been passed, but not 
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received. In July, 1854, Mr. Smith haying resigned, Mr. 
Plant was elected his successor. At a meeting of members 
held in August, 1854. a new committee was ballotted for, 
twenty-five gentlemen being proposed, and out of the whole 
number one only is alive at the present time. In 1854 the 
custom of supplying subscribers with plants at a reduced 
rate was discontinued. In July, 1856, Mr. Jas. Weir was 
appointed Curator, and in 1857 the Government grant was 
increased from £50 to £100 per annum. In the same year 
the following resolution was passed : — " That the Curator be 
famished with a load of the ^ marine grass ' as an antidote 
to white ants ;" and it is interesting to learn that the Secre- 
tary reported at a subsequent meeting " that it had not been 
efficacious " In July of the same year Mr. Weir resigned his 
office, and Mr. R. Rogers was appointed in his stead. In 
1859 Mr. de la Chaamette was appointed Curator in place of 
Mr. Rogers, but he only retained the situation for a very 
short time, being succeeded by Mr. A. Moore. lu 1860 Mr. 
M. J. McKen was again appointed to the Curatorship — ^a 
situation which he retained until his death in April, 1872 — 
and during his term of office the Government grant was twice 
increased, first to £250, and in 1870 to £350, when, by per- 
mission of the Government, the Gardens were called the 
Natal Botanic Gardens. At Mr. McKen^s death the selection 
of a successor was left with the Director of Kew Gardens, 
and in December, 1872, Mr. W. Kelt arrived from England, 
and at once took up the duties of the office. In October, 
1878, an effort was made to increase public interest in the 
Gardens, and a special Committee was appointed for the pur- 
pose, but before they got fairly to work the Zulu War com- 
menced, and nothing further was done. In January, 1882, 
Mr. W. Keit resigned, and was succeeded by Mr. J. Medley 
Wood, the present Curator. As soon as possible after his 
appointment Mr. Wood commenced the formation of an her- 
barium, which is now the property of the Government, and 
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contains 22,500 mounted specimens, and in connection with 
which nsefnl botanical work is being done. 

To give even a list of the plants imported by the Gardens 
since their first establishment would occupy more space than 
can be allowed in a work such as the present one, it will be 
sufficient to say that since their first commencement not a 
single year has passed that plants and seeds have not been 
imported, tested, and propagated ; and scarcely a farm or 
garden exists in the Colony which does not possess plants 
which were originally imported and propagated at the Natal 
Botanic Gardens. 

As so much of the success of the Gardens as they stand 
to-day is to be attributed to the highly-qualified Curator, we 
think it but just to give here a record of his services. 

Mr. John Medley Wood, A.L.S., arrived in Natal in May, 
1 852, as Acting Chief Officer of the Cordelia. 

He was at first engaged in agricultural pursuits on the 
coast until 1882, during which period he devoted his atten- 
tion to scientific botany, and achieved in a modest and local 
manner a considerable reputation. 

Afterwards, this being recognised by the public, Mr. 
Wood was appointed Curator of the Natal Botanic Gardens — 
a position which he now holds, not only with honour and 
dignity to himself, but to those who placed him there. 
During the extended period of his control of the Gardens he 
has constituted them an Imperial factor from a botanic point 
of view, and whatever the future may have in store for Mr. 
J. Medley Wood, it may ba safely said in the present that he 
is, par excellence^ one of the leading scientific botanists in 
South Africa. 

The Durban Museum is well worthy of special mention 
in these pages. 

This institution, which is supported by grants from the 
Corporation and the Government, and which was opened on 
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July 23rd, 1887, owes its foundation to the untiring eflEorts of 
Mr. J. S. Steel, then a member ot the Town Council, who 
had for many years advocated the formation of a museum in 
the town, and who, when it was started, generously gave his 
collections, which represented the labour of a life- 
time, to it. Mr. Steel was appointed life president in 1893, 
and the affairs of the Museum are administered by a com- 
mittee of 18 members, on which the Mayor {ex-qfficio) and 
three Town Councillors have seats. 

The collection exhibited is contained in a room 125ft. 
long by 28ft. wide and 16ft. high, which is situated 
on the upper floor of thei Town Hall, and over- 
looks Gardiner-street and the Market House. Eventually it 
is intended to have a general and a South African collection 
kept quite distinct, but at present, owing to want of the 
requisite space, it has been found necessary to merge them 
into one, using a yellow ticket for South African specimens 
and a grey one for those from other parts of the world. 

On entering the room the visitor has befose him at the 
Gardiner-street end a railed space containing some of the 
fast-vanishing larger South African mammals such as the 
hippopotamus, black rhinoceros, Cape buffalo, koodoo, etc., 
as well as a few foreign mammalian specimens. In the wall 
cases, commencing from the Gardiner-street end, will be 
found arranged a classified series of mammals andbirds^in 
which nearly all the orders are represented, and some of the 
specimens of which are of considerable rarity. Down 
the centre of th«5 room are arranged two rows, con- 
taining sixteen flat cases, each 20ft. long con- 
taining in one row the rest of the vertebrates, molluscs, 
insects, crustaceans, echinoderms, corals, sponges, e*c. ; also 
a collection of minerals. In the other row are contained a 
collection of fossils (South African and foreign), specimens 
of Natal marble and of South African rocks generally — ^the 
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examples from Kimberley Mine, presented by Mr. J J. Beuing- 
field, are particularly fine ; botanical specimens, coins and 
medals, palsolithic and neolithic implements from England, 
South Africa, America, and New Zealand, and ethnological 
specimens from Norway, India, China, Ceylon, Japan, Poly- 
nesia, and South Africa. In cases in front of the side 
windows are an osteological collection and one of reptiles and 
fishes in spirit, also insects in cabinets, and an Egyptian 
mummy. 

On the walls over the side cases are arranged various 
savage weapons and other ethnological specimens, etc., and a 
fine collection of horns, chiefly presented by Mr. Steel, which 
contains those of all the South African antelopes, with two 
or three exceptions, as well as others from different parts of the 
world. 

In fact, the whole collection, though small at present, 
would form a fair nucleus of a much larger museum to 
illustrate South African zoology, mineralogy, etc., in par- 
ticular, as well as give a general idea of the whole subject. 
The institution, like many others, is at present suffering 
from congestion, and the space available is so small that 
specimens that are shown are unduly crowded, and many 
cannot be exhibited at all. The erection of a new museum 
building is in contemplation, and will, it is to be sincerely 
hoped, be before long an accomplished fact. 

The present Curator and Secretary is Mr. J. F. Quekett, 
F.Z.S., etc., who is untiring in his successful efforts to 
populaiise this useful educational institution. 

Durban is indebted to Messrs. Currie, Leuchars, Steel, 
Savory, Pulieyn, Hunt, and Dr. Holland for the establishment 
in 1853 of a public library and reading room, which at first 
was called the Durban Mechanics' Institute. 

Its first habitation was a small thatched house situated 
behind the premises now occupied by Messrs. Steel, Murray 
&Co. 
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The first trustees were A. W. Evans, R. Acntt, and R. 
Raw. Shortly afterwards the Qovernment accorded the 
Institute an annual grant of £30, when more commodious 
premises were obtained. 

Bishop Colenso and many other notable men delivered 
lectnres to the members. In due time the Corporation gave 
the Institute a piece of Jand, while the Government grant 
was raised to £50 per annum. 

The Right Hon. Harry Escombe, P.O., M.L.A., D.C.L., 
the Hon. Sir John Robinson, K.C.M.G., and many other pro- 
minent Durban men have taken active interest in the pro- 
gress of the Institute, while in 1860 and 1861 Morton Green, 
Esq., J.P., was Hon. Librarian. 

The present building measures 84 feet by 30 feet. The 
library is about 30 feet sqaare, while the rest of the space is 
furnished as a free public reading room, where magazines, 
reviews, and newspapers from ever} part of the world are 
open to the public. 

The present Librarian, Mr. W. Osborn, F.L. A., has had 
considerable experience in library administration, and during 
his term of office has instituted many improvements. Ex- 
tensive alterations and enlargements of the institution and 
the buildings are in contemplation, when it is probable that 
the Museum and proposed Art Gallery will be located in the 
same building. 

The following list of Natal Public Libraries may pos- 
sibly interest some readers : — 
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Of public companies there are the Natal Land and 
Colonization Company, the Natal Central Sugar Company, 
the Eastern Telegraph and Submarine Cable, Loyd'a Agent 
and Surveyor, Reuter's Telegraph Company, Limited, ocean 
and coast lines of steamers, and banks as follows : — The 
Standard Bank of South Africa, Limited, the Bank of Africa, 
Limited, the Natal Bank, Limited, the African Banking 
Corporation, Limited. 

Fire and Life Insurance Companies are fully represented. 

In this connection the South African Mutual Life Assn- 
rancj Society, Limited, under the able management of Mr. 

W. Johnstone, the resident secretary, deserves more than 

passing mention. The magnificent new buildings of the 

society in Smith-street constitute an ornament to the town 

worthy of any large city in Europe, and are a monument not 

only to the enterprise of the Society, but an evidence of well 

based confidence in the future prosperity of Durban. 

Situated beside the Ltoyal Hotel, facing the Town Hall, 
and overlooking the Town Gardens, the site is an ideal one 
for convenience and beauty. The frontage to Smith Street 
is 164 feet, and the depth is 116 feet. Vast sums of money 
have been expended on the structure, with the result that, 
apart from the offices reserved for the Society's use, there is 
on the ground floor accommodation for sixteen shops ; the 
first floor has thirty-four offices, each of which will be fur- 
nished with a safe, while two strong rooms have been added. 
The offices are lofty, commodious, well lighted and ventilated, 
and will prove, j^ar excellence, the most attractive in the town. 
In addition to the sixteen shops and the Society's offices on the 
ground floor, there are eleven rooms at the back, and seven 
offices. On the second floor there are rows upon rows of 
rooms intended for bedrooms, bachelors' quarters or suites to 
suit families. These rooms are also highly finished and 
comfortable. 

It would take many pages to do full justice to the noble 
structure. The courtyard, with its fountain, the highly- 
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decorated ceilings, the elaborate staircases, the broad and 
commodious balconies, all tend to constitate the Society's 
buildings a veritable little town in themselves. Elsewhere 
in this volome will be f onnd the business announcement of 
the Society. 

The volunteer corps of Durban, of which there are 
three, have a stirring and interesting history. The old Dur- 
ban Artillery Corps, now known as the Natal Field Artillery, 
in 1873, nnder the command of the Right Hon. Harry 
Esoombe and the late Gapt. A. McNeil, took part in the 
coronation of Cetywayo, and prior to that a pait of the corps 
followed McNeil to the heart of Matabeleland, where several 
of them lost their lives. The battery was on active service 
during the Zulu War. 

The cavalry corps has also a spirited record, it having 
taken a creditable part in the battle of Inyazane and the 
relief of Eshowe. The Durban Light Infantry has also a 
good record, and has invariably responded when called upon, 
while the Natal Naval Volunteers, though of more recent for- 
mation, is a fine body of men. 

The various strengths of the corps are about as follows : 

Natal Field Artillery, 82 ; Durban Mounted Rifles, 170 ; 

Durban Light Infantry, 323 ; Naval Volunteers, 99 ; total, 

674. 

A cadet corps in connection with the various schools is 

also in existence. 

Two old-established newspapers are published in the 
town. The daily morning journal, called The Natal Mercury^ 
was founded in 1852, and for many years was under the 
editorial charge of the Hon. S ir John Robinson, K.C.M.O., 
who for over 30 yeard represented the town in Parliament, 
and who only relinquished his editorial duties to take up the 
portfolio of Prime Minister under Responsible Government 
in 1893. 

In this connection it is necessary to break the thread of 
our story for a moment, in order to place on record in these 
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pages the diBtingnished services of this most notable colonist, 
who as an editor, a citizen, and a legislator, has done so much 
to elevate the literary and political life of the country. 

From a very early stage in the history of this African 
Seaport his name has been a household word, and his influ- 
ence a potent factor in all progressive movements. But for 
his distinguished oratorical powers, the character of parla- 
mentary debates would not be of their present high standard, 
while many a literary man, now occupying the public field, 
would, without his kindly encouragement, have lacked that 
incentive to noble work which is so necessary in a young and 
primitive Colony. 

Reverting once more to the journals of the town, we find 
The Natal A dvertiseVy which is a popular and widely-read 
journal, owned and published by Mr. Peter Davis. The two 
popular editors of these journals, Mr. C. Woodhead of the 
Mercury y and Mr. A. G. Rose of the Advertiser^ are entirely 
worthy of honourable mention in connection with journalistic 
enterprise of the town. * 

Of public clubs and sporting institutions Durban has its 
full share. Of course, being a seaport town, boating and yacht 
clubs take a prominent position. The Natal Royal Yacht 
Club IS the most prominent of these. It was established in 
1853, the first commodore being Mr. L. J. Wilson. Amongst 
other commodores we find the names of Messrs. G. C. Cato, 
J. R. Goodricke, John Millar, Right Hon. Harry Escombe, 
S. F. Beningfield, R. H. U. Fisher, L. Durant, J. Grood- 
liffe, R. W. Beningfield, G. D. Goodrick, A. J. Perry, J. W. 
Leuchars, Dan Taj^ ^t, and T. Button. A Royal Charter was 
obtained in 1891, nd the club-house was erected in 1892. 
The club has always been under the patronage of the Gov- 
ernor of the Colonv, and during each season great interest 
is taken by the pi m the racing events. The Durban and 

Point Rowing C.I 'Iso worthy of mention. They are 

well provided witu modern outrigger boats, and afford 
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healthy exercise to those who are fortunate enough to be 
members of the club. The new rowing club premises near 
the West End Park will compare favourably with any simi- 
lar structures in the Colonies. 

Before passing on to other matters it may be interesting 
to mention the establishment of jinrickshas. At the present 
time they form an important feature in every street scene. 
It is a little more than seven years ago s^nce they first made 
their appearance. Prior to that to ride in a handcart drawn 
by a feather-bedecked barbarian would have been regarded 
by respectable burgesses as preposterous. The marvellous 
convenience, however, has resulted in the most complete dis- 
appearance of cabs and ^busses from the public thorough- 
fares. 

The palatial Town Hall, which graces the centre of the 
town, was completed on the 28th October, 1885, at a 
cost of £50,252, and is lighted throughout by elec- 
tricity. 

The tower is 164 feet in height, and contains a large 
clock with bells and chimes. Towards the end of 1894 a 
handsome organ was erected in the main hall by the Corpora- 
tion. 

The streets of the town are laid down at right angles, and 
the three principal thoroughfares are lined with well-built 
stores, shops, and hotels. Among its institutions are the 
Corporation, the Chamber of Commerce, Trade Protection 
Society, Fruit Growers' Association, Young Ladies' College, 
Public Schools, Club, Permanent Building Society, Literary 
and Political Associations, Freemasons', Foresters', Oddfel- 
lows', and other friendly societies, British and Foreign Bible 
Society, Choral Unions, Racing, Athletic, and Boating Clubs. 
Luxurious Public Baths have been constructed ; a Volunteer 
Hall, a Gymnasium, a Theatre, and many other places of 
public resort are in evidence ; while places of worship for 
nearly every denomination are liberally endowed and sup- 
ported. 
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A perfect tram system serves the town and its snbm'bs. 
Starting from the Point, the complete circuit of the sights 
of Durban can be enjoyed. The line traverses West Street 
from end to end. At the Field Street crossing it branches 
along the Florida Road. Continuing from the corner, it 
passes out of the town in a westerly direction over a plain 
and up the Berea, thence along the Musgrave Road. 

An extensive sewerage scheme is completed, and is a 
most important adjunct to the health and comfort of the 
borough. The cost of this scheme was £100,000. 

In the matter of waterworks, Durban is particularly 
favoured, it having two main sources of supply, viz., from the 
Umbilo and Umlaas. 

Mr. J. F. E. Barnes, M. Inst. C.E., who has since been 
appointed Engineer of the Public Works Department, is to be 
specially credited in connection with Durban^s water supply, 
as it was during his period of office as Borough Engineer 
that the Umbilo scheme was successfully established. 

The following comprehensive report by the Borough 
Engineer (Mr. J. Fletcher), on the improvements during the 
decade ending 1898, will doubtless be read with interest : — 

Population. 
The population in 1888 was as follows :— 



Europeans ... 

Native 

Indians 




• •• • •• 
••• ••• 

• •• • •• 


■ • • 

• •• 

• *• 


9,044 
5,057 
4,332 


Total ... 




•■• • •• 


■ •• 


18,433 


The population in 


1898 


was as follows : — 






Europeans ... 

Natives 

Indians 




• •• •■ • 
• «• ■ •• 

• • • • «• 


• •• 

• • • 


17,705 
10,924 
10,616 



X ocai ... ... *•. *•. Svj^Tnj 

The European population in May, 181)9, calculated on the basis of 
new dwellings erected, will be close on 19,000, compared with 9,859 in 
1889, an increase close upon 100 per cent. ; and the total population 
for 1899, estimated upon the rates of increase during the previous 
year, should be over 43,000 ; thus making the percentage in the increase 
of the total population during the last decade to approximately 110. 
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Vital Statistics (Europeans Only.) 

The vital statistics for the following four sexennial periods per 

1,000 persons per annum were as follows : — 

Enteric Fever, 
Total Deaths. Enteric Fever. Dysentry and 

Diphtheria. 

1874 to 1879 ... 22-33 1500 3814 

1880 to 1885 ... 19-936 1429 3*272 

1886 to 1891 ... 19-251 1758 3255 

1892 to 1897 ... 16-560 ri04 2625 

Taking periods of five years, the exact death rates are as follows : — 
1882-3 ... ... ... 21-938 per thousand. 

Ioo7-^ ... ... ... ZotjO ), 

18923 ... ... 1769 

lo97-o ... ••. ... I6-7I ,j 

BoROUOH Assessment. 
The total area of the Borough is now ahout 6,900 acres. In 1889 
the total freehold value of the Borough was £1,617,780, and in 1899 
£4,987,000, showing an increase of a little over three-fold in amount 
daring the past decade. Comparing this increase with the increase in 
population, the assessment of the Borough per head ten years ago was 
£77*98, as against £116 per head on this year's (1899) estimated popula- 
tion, an increase of exactly 50 per cent, per head. 

The unalienated estate of the Borough lands, estimated on the 
low basis of £300 an acre, gives an asset of £782,600 sterling. 

Debt of Borough. — Income and Expenditure. 
The total sum borrowed to date is -£674,000, and other liabilities 
amount to £70,728 at the end of the municipal year July. 1898. The 
Town Treasurer in his last statement of receipts and expenditure 
gives the balance of assets over the above debt and liabilities at 
£899,043, or a total of assets amounting to £1,643,771. 

These a«sets comprise a sinking fund of £123,683, bank balances 
£21,557, bills receivable, land sales, &c., £42,751, immovable property, 
consisting of unalienated Borough lands, buildings, properties acquired, 
War Department lands, waterworks, electric lighting work, tramways 
(5i miles), sewerage works, and other public conveniences, and revenue- 
producing properties. 

The total libiiities at the end of July, 1898, were as follows : — 

£ s. d. £ s. d. 

Total Sum Borrowed 674,000 

Debit Balance on Banking Account ... 41,547 2 4 

715,547 2 4 
Less Credit Balances on Sinking Funds 123,683 11 1 

Land Sale and Lease Conversion Bills 

in hand ... ... ... ... 42,751 

166,434 11 1 

Actual Debt £549,112 11 3 
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The actaal debt of the Borough at the begiDning of mnnicipftl 
year 1889 was £236,899, and the balance of assets over this debt was 
£157,994. 

The securities covering the above debt of £549,112 are as fol- 
lows :— 

£ 

Bates on Freehold Properties valued at ... 4,987,000 

Municipal Assets in Property, &c., valued at ... 1,444,063 

The gross receipts for the year ending 1888 were £74066, as 
against £168,854 for the year ending 1898. 

The total income for this latter year included £93,072 Borough 
Fund revenue, including rents, licenses, interest, tramway receipts, 
water rate and supply, electric light revenue, fines, fees, and market 
receipts. The balance of the total income is made up by land sales, 
and lease conversions, loan accounts (£30,000), togt fund, public baths, 
tolls and vehicles licenses, sinking fund acconnt, and sundries. 

The rates levied (including ^d. water rate) in 1888 was 3^d. in the 
£, estimated to produce £20,869, as against 2|d. in 1898, estimated to 
produce £48,634. The total number of tenements in 1888 was 3,090, and 
in 1898 5,403. 

The total receipts on Borough Fund account for the year ending 
1888 was £29,122, and for the year ending 1898 £93,072. This income 
provides for the payment of interest on borrowed capital, the supply 
of water for all purposes, sewerage and sanitary services, police, main- 
tenance of roads, streets, pavements, drainage, scavenging, tramways, 
electric light works, street lighting, fire brigade, parks, and depart- 
ment expenses and grants in aid. 

The expenditure for ibis year on the Borough Fund Account was 
£88,752, or over £4,000 less than the total income. 

Included in the total Borough Fund incoma for 1898 were the 
receipts from tramways (£6,235) and electric light current (£5,846) ; 
these undertakings were not in existence in 1888. 

The balance of the total municipal income for 1898 (£168,854), 
after deducting the Borough Fund expenditure (£88,752), was spent 
on the following works :— Public streets and other improvements, 
£32,047 ; Bay Embankment works, £15,888 ; electric light new workst 
£21,886 : new sewerage works, £7,026 ; War Department lands, 
£3, 296 ; and on storm-water drainage, tolls roads public baths, and 
togt fund account. 

The total rates (including water) of 3id. in the £ for the year 
ending 1888 worked out to £1 28. 7gd. per head of the total popula- 
tion ; at the year ending 1898 the corresponding total rates worked 
out to £1 4s. 9|d. per head of the total population. 

The total debt at the end of the municipal year 1888 per head of 
the total population was £12 17s., and at the corresponding period in 
1898 it was £13 19s. lOd. per head of the total population. For this 
increase in taxation and debt per head public works of considerable 
magnitude have been carried out. 
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New Buildings. 

During the past ten years the total number of tenements have in- 
creased from 3,090 to 5,403 ; and the number of new buildings in a simi- 
lar ratio, but exclusive of buildings re-built, enlargements and additions 
In considerable numbers. 

The general progress of the Borough is reflected in the record num- 
ber of new buildings erected during the past two years ; in 1897 the 
number was 692, and in 18S8 793, compared with 128 in 1888. 

The number of plans approved in 1898 was nearly twice the average 
of the past ten years ; and the fees, £575 14s. 9d., compared with the 
average of £323 148. 4d. annually for the past ten years. 

The number of plans approved during 1898 was sixfold the num- 
ber in 1888 ; and the corresponding amounts collected in fees eight- 
fold ; which latter increase is accounted for in the superiority of the 
class of building erected now as against a decade ago. 

Water Supply. 

Ten years ago the only available water supply was 240,(XX) gallons 
per diem from the Umbilo River. These works consisted of impound- 
ing reservoir, 35 million gallons capacity, and service reservoir, 6 mil- 
lion gallon capacity, at the head works. Pine town bridge, 8 miles 
of 7in. supply main. 26 miles of distribution mains, and service reser. 
voirs of a total capacity of 420,000 gallons. 

To-day, in addition to the above works, a new supply has been 
obtained from the Umlaas River, giving a supply of two million gal- 
lons per diem within the Bdrough ; but the supply available within a 
distance of six miles from the Borough is four million gallons ; and at 
the filter-beds eight million gallons per diem. 

These works consist of miles of tunnels, conduits, 24in. and 18in. 
syphons, and 18in. and 15in. pipe line. The tunnels will deliver 24 
million, conduits 16 million, syphons 8 and 4 million, and pipe line 4 
and 2 million gallons per diem, and the works offer easy means of in- 
creasing the supply in the ratios described above. 

The distribution mains within the Borough have been increased 
from 26 miles to 78^^ miles, or the total supply and distribution mains 
within and without the Borough from 33 miles to 100 miles. 

The largest distribution main within the Borough ten years ago 
was 8in. ; to-day 15in. and r2in. mains are being laid. 

In 1889 the maximum consumption per head, based on the total 
population and for all requirements, was 11^ gallons, and in 1898 it was 
441 gallons. In 1889 the whole of the Borough area was not supplied, 
and the available supply was found to be seriously inadequate, which 
was temporarily augmented with water pumped from the Umhlatuzan 
Biver in 1890, and permanently in 1891 from the new Umlaas works. 

New service storage reservoirs within the Borough have been con- 
structed, of a capacity of 2 million gallons, bringing the total storage 
capacity to 2| million gallons. 
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Roads and Footways. 

In 1888 the total mileage of hardened roads was approximately 
17 miles. During the past ten years most of the foregoing roads have 
been recoated, some more than once, making 16^ miles of roads re- 
coated, and 23^ miles of new hardened roads have been made, bringing 
the total of hardened roads to 40 miles. 

The total length of hardened and unhardened roads is now approxi- 
mately 90 miles. 

During the past ten years, 30 miles of new footways havA been made 
and hardened. 

Sewbraoe and Sanitary Servicr. 

During the past decade, a complete and comprehensive sewerage 
scheme has been put into successful operation. 

The works consist of outfall sewer, storage tanks, pumping station 
and refuse destructors. There are 25 miles of sewers, varying from 
42m. to Gin. in diameter, and the works are designed to provide for a 
population of 80,000 to 100,000 persons. The public conveniences are 
of the most modern principle and design. 

The sewerage works provide for the disposal of excreta from 
water-closets and all household waste liquids ; in addition, the con- 
tents of night soil pails from the suburbs are disposed of into the 
sewerage system. 

The present works cover an area known as the town proper, but 
extensions are in hand which will take in the growing suburbs. 

The working of the sewerage sj stem, removal of all night soil, 
scavenging and all sanitary services are now carried out departmen- 
tally ; whereas ten years ago the whole I of the sanitary services were 
performed by contract. 

Electric Liohting. 

Ihe installation of a comprehensive scheme of electric lighting has 
been carried out during the past decade. These works now comprise 
a generating station, worked m conjunction with the sewerage pump- 
ing works, and in 1898 there were 30 miles of cable laid, 60 street 
lighting arc lamps, 250 consumers, and 10,000 8-c.p. lamps installed. 

The supply is now being extended from the limited town area 
to the suburban districts. The Corporation electricity works are 
proving asuccessful and remunerative municipal enterprise. 

Tramways. 

The Corporation during the past ten years has constructed 5\ miles 
of new tramways — 4 J in the Florida Road district and worked by the 
Municipality, and | of a mile on Umbilo Road leased to the Borough 
Tramway Company. 

The Town Council have provisionally purchased the Borough 
Tramway Company's undertakinj? (5 miles), and with the approval of 
Parliament the whole system (10 J miles) will be immediately con- 
verted into an electric system by the Municipality. 
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Bay Foreshore. 

One of the most prominent improvements carried out by the Cor- 
poration during the past decade is the bay foreshore reclamation. 
There a filthy and unhealthy foreshore has been reclaimed, and will 
form a beautiful promenade U miles long, a public work unequalled 
elsewhere in South Africa. 

Surface Drainage. 

During the dec^e under discussion nearly 20 miles of storm water 
surface works have been carried out in the suburban areas for the pre* 
yentionof damage to roads, etc., from rain storms. 

Public Baths, Parks, Etc. 

New public baths, comnrisinflr salt water swimming bath, Turkish 
and slipper baths, superior in design and convenience to the average 
of similar baths in Home towns, have been erected and are worked by 
the Corporation. 

Considerable improvements have been carried out in the public 
Xnrks and gardens. 

Corporation Buildings. 

The Town Hall is a large and handsome building, and was erected 
some fourteen years ago. 

The increasing requirements in the execution of public works 
during the past decade has necessitated the erection and equipment of 
large dep6t, stores, workshops, and stables in Brook Street, and addi- 
tions to already erected buildings for this department. 

In July, 1889, the total number of employees in the Corporation 
departments was 49 Europeans and 259 Natives and Indians ; in July? 
1898, the number was 173 and 1,349 respectively. In the corresponding 
months the total sums paid in wages were £904 in 1889 and £4,106 in 
1898. 

The Natal Observatory is situated on the upper slope of 
the Berea, immediately above the Botanic Grardens, at a 
height of 260 feet above the sea. 

The Observatory consists of a simple rectangular brick 
building carrying a dome 14 feet in diameter, sheltering a 
fine 8-inch equatorial refractor, and a small transit room con- 
taining a 3-inch transit instrument. Each of these instru- 
ments is supported on substantial concrete piers which raise 
them 12 feet above the surrounding surface. Attached is a 
room for the use of the Asti'onomer, a temporary computing 
room, and a room for the clocks and electrical fittings. There 
is a first-class mean time clock by Victor Kullberg, and an ex- 
cellent sidereal clock by Dent, besides chronometers and 
other accessories. On the lawn to the northward is a mag- 
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netic room carrying a small magnetic instrument for deter- 
mining the variation of the compass, whilst a similar small 
detached room on the east contains the principal meteoro- 
logical instruments. 

The Observatory was founded mainly through the exer- 
tions of Mr. Escombe, who presented it with the fine equa- 
torial telescope, whilst Mr. Greenacre, Mr. Randies, and 
others subscribed towards the cost of the original buildings. 
The Natal Government voted £500 on condition that the 
Observatory was ready to take part in the observations of the 
Transit of Venus in December, 1882, and the Durban Cor- 
poration voted a sum of £300 towards the cost of the baild- 
ings. 

Everything was sufficiently advanced in time for the 
Observatory to take part m the observation of the transit on 
December 4th, and to furnish a most valuable contribution 
towards the determination of the solar distance. 

In January, 1883, the Natal Government decided to take 
over the Observatory and carry it on as a Government insti- 
tution, upon which footing it has remained ever since. 

The primary aims of the Observatory is to maintain the 
time of the Colony, and to investigate the climate of the 
Colony and the conditions which affect and regulate the 
changes in the climate, but at the same time it is desired 
that there should be utilised such opportunities which present 
themselves for contributing to the advancement jf the science 
of astronomy by making those special researches which can- 
not be undertaken at the large observatories owing to the 
pressure of routine work. 

With this intention a long series of observations of the 
moon and a spot on its surface were made during the years 
1883-85, with the double view of finding a better method of 
determining its position in the heavens and the laws regu- 
lating those small changes in its regular rotation on its axis 
due to the attraction of the earth. Similarly a long series of 
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obser\ations were made during the years 1884-88 with the 
view of accurately fixing the iposition of the Observatory on 
the surface of the earth — an important factor in the geo- 
detic survey of South Africa, and an important contri- 
bution to the study of the exact figure of the earth. 
During 1889-94 a similar series of observations were under- 
taken to furnish the data for better connecting the observa- 
tions of the stars made at Observatories in the northern and 
southern hemispheres. During the same period a long 
series of calculations have been made for reducing the series 
of Durban tidal observations, so as to obtain the data for 
predicting the tides, and for improving our knowledge of the 
internal structure of the earth. 

In connection with meteorology much has been learnt 
of the climate of Durban, but it is only of late that subsidiary 
stations have been founded at twelve other places in the 
Colony, with the view of extending the results already ob- 
tained with regard to Durban over the entire Colony. 

The mean value of the principal meteorological constants 
for the last nine years are as follows : — 







TABLE OF MEAN VALUES. 






Year. 


Mean. 
Barometer. 
Inches. 


Mean ef Temperatures. 
Mix. Mean. Min. 

O o o 


Mean. 

Moisture. 
Grains. 


Mean. Mean. Mean. 

Rainfall. Wind force Cloud ni^ss 

Incliesi UnltM. Per cent* 


1885 


30123 


81-35 


71-28 


60O2 


5-90 


a4-48 


1-25 


47-0 


1886 


30-108 


81-09 


71-90 


6108 


5-91 


31-79 


1-24 


48-0 


1887 


30-133 


8(J-2G 


70-78 


60-19 


5.68 


31-87 


1-41 


47-0 


1888 


30-103 


«l-40 


71-68 


60-69 


5-88 


37-74 


1-18 


520 


1889 


30123 


^2-54 


72-84 


6207 


5-98 


29-98 


1-48 


45-5 


1890 


30-106 


82-40 


72-80 


61-90 


5-HO 


32-90 


1-29 


47-5 


1891 


30120 


80-71 


71-41 


61-52 


6-08 


45-45 


1-28 


50-1 


1892 


30066 


80-69 


71-90 


6201 


610 


38-37 


1-38 


50-9 


1893 


30-098 


78-70 


70-95 


61-10 


6-20 


71-27 


1-32 


50 9 



The average rainfall for the last twenty years is 39-48 
inches, distributed over the year as follows : — 



January ... 4-74 inches. 
February ... 4-70 „ 
March ... 4-53 „ 



April ... 2-51 
May ... 1-81 „ 



July ... 1.51 inches. 

August ... 2*14 ., 



September... 2-77 

October ... 4-07 „ 

November... 5-25 „ 

June ... 0-92 „ December,... 4-53 „ 
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Disregarding light showerB the average nnmber of rainy 
days in Durban is forty-one during the summer, or Septem- 
ber to March, and twenty during the winter, or March to 
September. Generally the rain falls during the evening, 
beginning about sunset. The number of thunderstorms 
averages eight during the summer and six during the winter 
months, they rarely occurring during June, July, and 
August, but not unfrequently during May, September, and 
October. 

The corresponding details for other places in the Colony 
are : — 







Rainstorms. 




Tbanderstorms. 






Summer. 


Winter. 


Year. 


Summer. 


Winter. Year 


8tan(?er*. 


... 


29 


16 


45 


4 


3 7 


Verulam 


... 


38 


25 


63 


6 


6 12 


Richmond 


... 


33 


20 


53 


8 


3 11 


Ixopo ... 


■•• 


62 


28 


90 


24 


8 32 


Harding^ 


••• 


43 


23 


66 


6 


2 8 


Port Shepstone 


80 


26 


106 


14 


7 21 


Umzinto 


... 


75 


24 


99 


14 


10 24 


Maritzburg 


• .• 


61 


32 


93 


16 


4 20 


Greytown 


... 


47 


22 


69 


18 


6 24 


Bsteourt 


... 


56 


25 


81 


16 


6 22 


Ladyamith 


... 


28 


11 


39 


26 


7 33 


Newcastle 


... 


52 


21 


73 


23 


5 28 



Of late years the number of thunderstorms occurring on 
the coast districts of Natal has undergone a marked diminu- 
tion, especially in the neighbourhood of Durban, where they 
are scarcely half as common as twelve years ago, and scarcely 
a third of the number which used to occur twenty-five years 
ago. 

The Observatory is in 2 h. 4 m 1.18 s. East Longitude 
from Greenwich, and in 29^ 50' 47" South Latitude, and the 
time kept all over the Colony is Durban Observatory mean 
time, which is 2 hours 4 minutes in advance of Greenwich 
time. 

On the slope of the Berea, below the Observatory, are the 
Government Laboratories and Assay Furnaces, where there 
are carried out all the chemical analyses and assays required 
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for use in the varioDS Government Departments, the most 
important being those connected with the Administration of 
Justice, the Department of Mines, and the examination of the 
various powerful high explosives passing through the Customs. 

It would be superfluous to further particularise the details 
of the town, for any visitor, on landing, will not have the 
slightest difficulty in obtaining all he may require, in the way 
of accommodation or information. Should he be in search 
of employment, the way is open. If the acquisition of lind 
is his object, application to the proper authorities will bring 
forth all the information he may need ; but should it be 
health or scenery he is in search of, it is about him every- 
where. As a health resort, Durban is in winter as nearly 
perfect as possible. The mortality of the Borough varies from 
fifteen to twenty-three per 1,000. This is low, and at the 
same time it should be borne in mind that many of those who 
have added to the list are casual visitors from the East Coast 
fever regions, where privations have worn them down and 
driven them to take refuge at this place. 

Not the least imposing structure in Durban is the 
new Main Railway Station. As usual in Colonies, 
the useful precedes the ornamental. Following this 
rule, the authorities have pushed on with the main 
arch, which contains platforms for four trains. The clear 
span of the roof is 105 feet, and it is 210 feet long. This 
great arch is curried on brick walls, 20 feet high at the side, 
the height of the centre of the roof being 56 feet. The two 
platforms are 350 feet long by 25 feet wide, having three 
lines of road between them and two lines on each side. The 
new station buildings are adjacent to the shed, with a front- 
age of 117 feet to Pine-street and 127 feet to Railway-street. 
The main entrance to the booking office, etc., faces the 
Town Hall, while the passenger exit leads into Railway- 
street. The building, which is double-storied, has on 
the ground floor a booking hall, 16 by 38 feet, waiting rooms 
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for first and second class passengers, lavatories and retiring 
rooms fitted with the most modern conveniences. There are 
also suitable cloak rooms and parcels offices, together with 
a spacious dining room and refreshment bar. 

The upper floor affords all the necessary accommodation 
for the General Manager's and other Departmental offices. 

Adjoining the main station, and on the north-eastern 
side of the line, are situated the locomotive, carriage, and 
wagon workshops of the Natal Government Railways. They 
cover a large area of ground, and contain within their limits 
every department connected with the construction, repair, 
and renewal of all rolling stock. When it is stated that 785 
Europeans (men and boys), 263 Indians, and 196 Kafirs are 
employed here, that the whole stock of the railways, com- 
prising 125 engines, 1828 wagons, and 268 carriages are dealt 
with, some idea of the proportions of the department may be 
grasped. These workshops constitute not only the most 
extensive labour employing institution in Natal, but from 
their precincts a large majority of the trained tradesmen of 
the Colony proceed to their various spheres of usefulness 
throughout South Africa. On an average, there is about one 
apprentice to three journeymen. Admission for training is 
much sought after for the sons of the working classes, as the 
technical education obtained here is said to be more regular 
and accurate than is possible in a smaller establishment. In 
this sense, the Natal Government Railway workshops may be 
regarded as an industral school of the highest order. The 
period of apprenticeship is five years, and but few of those 
who have had their training here are ever at a loss for em- 
ployment in the future. The department is divided into 
sections, each of which is devoted to its own particular 
work. 

Commencing the tour of inspection at the boiler shop, the 
visitor may see huge sheets of copper and steel in course of treat- 
ment for conversion into boiler plates. Machines for bending 
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the metal to the proper lines of curvature are ranged on one 
hand, and drilling machinery on the other, while on one side 
of the building stand, side by side, long lines of boilers in 
various stages of completion. This building measures about 
100 by 50 feet. Twenty feet verandahs are added on each 
side. Overhead there is a crane with a lifting capacity of ten 
tons. This runs on overhead rails, removes the heavy boilers 
from place to place as though they were mere egg-shells. 
In addition to making boilers, they are here carefully tested 
and examined prior to being passed on for farther additions. 

The next department is that of the blacksmith, where the 
usual routine of that class of work is carried out. There are 
four steam hammers here, each with a striking power of one 
ton. In convenient places at the ends of the building are 
placed two f arnaces for smelting scrap iron. Thirty fires and 
anvils in various positions are used for the production of all 
smith work and wrought iron forgings in connection with the 
completion of the complex machines, so familiar to the travel- 
ling public. The fires are kept roaring by two " Roots " blowers. 
Close to these confined wind producers there is a hot iron 
saw. In all the furnaces and fires throughout the works 
Natal coal i? used, and a cousiderable saving thereby effected 
in the finances of the department. 

The pattern shop is a particularly interesting sight. With- 
in its limits all models are made in wood, prior to being for- 
warded to the foundries to be cast in iron or brass. After use, 
the models are stored on an upper floor for future occasions. 
The place is fairly packed with huge wooded cog-wheels, 
curious angles and forms, and delicate works of all kinds. Be- 
ing constructed of well-seasoned wood, they seldom warp, and 
once made, last for ever. 

Leaving the pattern shop, the foundry is next visited. 
This department is in two sections, one devoted to iron cast- 
ing, the other to brass and white metal. No matter how large, 
how small, or how intricate the work of this kind, it can be 
done here with absolute precision. 
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The wheel shop next claims attention. In this depart- 
ment the imported wheel is dressed, and the huge steel axle 
piessed into its place by special hydraulic machinery. The 
osaal apparatus for grooving key seats are ranged in their due 
places. These are used both on the wheels and axles. It is 
interesting to watch the accuracy with which they cut and 
gouge the key seats of the axles, upon which the safety of pas^- 
sengf^rs so much depends. 

The tin and coppersmiths' shops are in close proximity. 
In these shops all the lamps used on the railway are made and 
repaii*ed, while steam pipes and items of that class are manu- 
factured on the spot. 

The spring department follows. Here all springs are 
tempered, dressed aud set. Specially constructed furnaces for 
evenly heating the narrow steel plates are located in the end of 
the building. The testing of springs is also most critically 
carried out here, and if travellers could but see what care is 
taken to avoid a breakdown or the slightest inconvenience on 
the road, the immunity from accidents enjoyed on the Natal 
railroads would be better understood. 

In the machine shop the sightseer will meet with a sur- 
prise, for amidst the buzz of wheels, the humming of belts, 
and the long vista of lathes, iron planes, drills, and such like 
inventions, he might easily imagine himself in some much 
older establishment. In this place the delicate fittings of 
white metal, copper, brass, steel, and iron are trimmed, drilled, 
turned, polished, and finished. Every department of metal 
work in connection with locomotives, wagons, and carriages 
is completed here. The whole of the machinery is driven by 
a vertical double cylinder engine, made by that excellent firm 
of engineers, Messrs. Mitcheson and Kollhbrunner, of Umgeni, 
Natal. 

The erecting shop follows in natural sequence. In this 
place engines are dismantled, defective parts sent off to the 
proper quarters to be renewed or repaired, and when com- 
pleted are re-erected. 
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The running shed is where the engines are placed to be 
got ready for final testing, whence they are sent out on their 
trial trip. After this has been satisfactorily accomplished, 
they are considered fit for working trains, and, in consequence, 
are handed over to be stabled in this shed, where they are 
cleaned, coaled, watered, and the fire kindled in due time to 
have a full head of steam on, when the time arrives for them 
to leave the shed to couple on to their train. 

A large engine when standing in this place, finished and 
ready for the road, is worth £2,500, and weighs 45 tons. 

The sight of the long lines of polished and finished 
machines, as they stand awaiting the orders of their con- 
trollers, is indeed an interesting spectacle. A peculiar romance 
attaches to them, for are they not, as it were, pioneera ? 
Each one standing on the fringe of civilisation, and prepared 
at a touch to speed out and bear with it the blessings of 
advanced culture to the very heart of the wildest land on 
earth. 

Leaving the metal department for the wood- working shops, 
the next point visited is where carriages, wagons, brakes, and 
^snch like are made. Here in the saw mill, wood-working 
machines of various descriptions buzz and shriek. The air 
is filled with fine drifting sawdust, and dimly through it the 
busy forms of the workers can be seen. 

The main department consists of two large shops. The 
trimming and finishing sections follow. Then comes a large 
yard where the under-frames are made, examined, and 
renewed. Next to these is the general store, which looks 
like a large wholesale ironmonger's warehouse. In the open 
air there is an engine hoist capable of lifting twenty-five tons. 
Here and there in the buildings, light running cranes are 
placed. Over and throughout the whole department, moving 
with mechanical regularity, and almost military precision, the 
workers perform their useful functions with silence and 
despatch. A good feeling prevails amongst all classes, and 
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under their watchful chiefs and overseers, the men, while 
earning their own livings, serve the most vital necessities of 
the Colony efficiently and well. The rate of pay to journey- 
men ranges from ten to twelve shillings per diem, and 
monthly hands draw about sixteen pounds per mensem. The 
hours are from 6.30 a.m., until 8, when breakfast is had ; 
from 9 till 1, then from 2 till 5, making eight and a half hours 
per day, and on Saturday work ceases at 1 o^clock p.m., thus 
making up a week of 48 hours. 




CHAPTER XIII. 

Customs Tariff — The Customs Union— Reduction of Transit Tariff- 
Comparative Trade Returns — Reasons for Increase and Decrease — 
Natal Railway Returns— Natal Coal Statistics — Sugar and Tea 
Statistics— Postal and Telegraph Rates— List of Mayors. 

REPORT OF THE DURBAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 189a 

CUSTOMS TARIFF. 

|HE year 1898 will be memorable in the records of the Chamber 
by reason of the success of the majority of the members of the 
Legislative Assembly of the Colony in securing the entry of the 
Natal Government into a Customs Union with the Cape Colony 
and Urange Free State, under a Customs tariff more " protective " in 
its character than any which has yet prevailed in this Colony. 

A Customs Union Convention between the Governments of the 
Cape Colony, Natal, and the Orange Free State " on the basis — firstly, 
of a uniform tariff on all imported goods consumed within the Union, 
and of ati equitable distribution of the duties collected on such goods 
amongst the parties to the Union ; and, secondly, of free trade between 
the Colonies and States In respect of all South African products," was 
published on May 20th, 181>8. 

In the late Natal Customs tariff there were about 30 lines of 
specially-rated articles, of which half were foods. In the Union tariff 
there are about 60 lines of specially-rated articles, of which some 33 
are foods, and in respect to these latter the taxes on 23 are increased 
and on five reduced. The only goods untaxed are flour, and fresh 
fish, fresh fruit, and fresh vegetables, the latter term, however, ex- 
cluding potatoes and onions. The principal increase in the taxes on 
foods are : Beer, 9d. per gallon ; cattle for slaughter, 30s. each ; sheep 
for slaughter, 5s. each ; chicory, lis. 8d. per 1001 bs. ; frozen beef, Id. 
per lb. ; frozen mutton, 2d. per' lb. ; spirits, Gs. per gallon ; wines, 48. 
and 4b. 6d. per gallon ; and food essences, 15 per cent, ad vol. In 
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lurticles other than foods the principal increases in taxation are : 
Bicycles, 7^ per cent, dd val. ; candles, Id. per lb. ; coals, about 2s. 6d. 
per ton ; matches, Is. per gross boxes, essential oil, 15 per cent, ad 
val. ; fish oil, 6d. per gallon ; soap, about 3s. 9d. per lOOlbs. ; methy- 
lated spirits, 158. per gallon (equal to 1,000 per cent, ad val) ; 
tobaccos, Is. 6d. and 2s. per lb. ; blankets, 5 per cent, ad val. ; and 
carriages, carts, and wagons, 15 per cent, ad val. Flour, while taxed 
4b. 6d. per lOOlbs. when imported from abroad into other parts of the 
Customs Union, is admitted free of duty into Natal, and, in order to 
secure the consent of the other Governments of the Customs Union 
to this arrangement, the Natal Government has to pay them a bounty 
of 48. 6d. per lOOlbs. on any flour made from wheat grown in their 
parts of the Union and sent into Natal. This arrangement under the 
Convention is allowed to be made for three years. 

The Customs Union tariff is devis^ed with the object of imposing 
taxes on all imported foods and other articles, the like of which is 
produced by agriculturists and certain manufacturers and others 
within the Union, and of allowing the importation free of taxation of 
articles used by the same classes. As compared with the Customs 
Union tariff which it supersedes, the ad valorem rate is reduced from 
9 per cent, to 7i per cent., the duty on beef is reduced from 2d. per 
lb. to Id., and here and there an increase is made partly for the 
further " protection " of South African industries, but chiefly to 
establish sources of revenue for the Cape Colony in order to cover its 
loss of revenue from the reduced tariffs and the free importation o^ 
sugar from Natal. Any loss of revenue which might result to the 
Free State by reason of the new tariff will be more than covered by 
the increased share of that State in import duties on goods via Natal 
and the reduction in the expenses of its Customs Department. 

On October 14th, in concert with the Cape Government, the Natal 
Government issued a proclamation reducing the Customs duties on 
goods passing through the Colony from the coast to the interior from 
5 per cent, ad valorem to 3 per cent., with the single exception (in 
the Natal proclamition only) of sugar. The Committee expressed to 
Government the opinion that it was not desirable that sugar should 
be excluded from the general reduction of rate, and that the main- 
tenance of the Natal transit duty on sugar at 5 per cent., while that of 
the Cape Colony and Mozambique was 3 per cent., would tend to 
divert traffic from Natal to the Cape Colony and Delagoa Bay, 
but Government replied that they adhered to their decision on the 
subject. 

EXCISE DUTY. 

In connection with the Customs Union measure, another Bill was 
passed increasing the excise duty on Colonial spirits from 48. 6d. to 
7s. 6d. a gallon, but leaving the Colonial distiller the privilege of a 
protective duty of 7s. 6d. a gallon. Methylated spirits are specially ex- 
eaipted from the operation of the excise duty During the discussion 
on the Customs Ui^ion Coqventioa the Governn^enc expressed their 
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Natal — ^Imports 

Exports ... 
Casioms Receipts 
Railway Receipts 

Cape — Imports 

Exports 

Castoms Receipts 

Trans VAAL—Imports 



1897. 


1898. 


£ 


£ 


5,98a,000 


5,323,000 


1,621,000 


2,202,000 


386,000 


466,000 


1,051,000 


986,000 


17,931,000 


16,621,000 


19,436,000 


24,423,000 


2,189,000 


1,911,000 


13,563,000 


10,632,000 


1,289,000 


1,058,000 



intention to pat an excise tax on Colonial-made beer, bat the Bill 
which was framed to give effect to this intention was not brought 
forward. 

A rebate of substantially the whole of the excise duty is made to 
distillers in the case of rectified spirits of wine ased by chemists for 
medicinal preparations. 

The following returns of trade for the last three years are grouped 
together for the Mike of comparison : — 

1896. 
£ 
5,437,0)0 
1,785,000 

371,000 
1,136,000 

17,935,000 

16,951,000 

2,170,000 

14,088,aX) 
Castoms Receipts... 1,355,000 

The following tables show the distribution of the Transvsal im- 
I)ort8 from and via the places named :-^ 

(1") Value of Imports. 
Cape Colony. Natal. Delasfoa Bay. Orange F.S. 

£999,000 £926,000 
2,125,000 944,000 

3,469,000 871,000 

2,317,000 920,000 

(2) Tonnage of imports by Railway. 
Via Vereeniging. Via Volksrust. Via Ressano Garcia 
From From From From 

Cape Colony. O.F.S. Natal. Delagoa Bay. 

V ^ : ; 

All servants of the Department shall be s applied with a copy of 

1896 ... 250,392 178,612 172.166 

1897 ... 150,633 42,607 158,817 185,870 

1898 ... 112,833 21,377 137,244 147,247 

These returns tend to show a reduction in the imports to the 
Transvaal last year, as compared with 1897, of 22 per cent, in both 
values and weights. The redaction of values by each of the three 
routes was as follows :— Natal 16 per cent., Caps Colony 23 per cent., 
and Delagoa Bay 33 per cent. ; and in weights, Natal 14 per cent., 
Cape Colony 25 per cent., and Delagoa Bay 21 per cent. The Natal 
route appears to improve its position relatively to the other two routes. 
The average value per ton of the imports to the Transvaal was, accord- 
ing to these returns, the same each year — £25, and the average value, 
per ton of the portion via Natal was also the same each year — £22 ; 
but the value of a ton via Cape Colony rose from £37 to £40, and the 
yaluejof a ton via Delagoa Bay fell from £19 to £15« 
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£982,000 
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8,017,000 


3,001,000 
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5,611,0X) 


3,6io,oao 


1898 


• •• 


4,347,000 


3,046,000 
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The importation of foodstuffs has increased in volume in the case 
of flour, rice, butter, hams and bacon, and frozen meats. Building 
materials (wood, iron, and cement), household necessities (apparel, 
furniture, and hardware), as well as articles which may be classed as 
luxuries (jewellery, bicycles, carriaojes, and cigars) have been imported 
io less quantity than in 1897, though, perhaps, taken as a whole, in 
nearly the same quantity as in 1896. 

The increase in exports from Durban for 1898 is due principally 
to hides and skins, wool, bjirk, coals, and fruit. 

The large increase in exports from Cape Colony ports for 1898 is 
made up almost entirely of Transvaal gold, though, as in the case of 
^atal, wool, hides, and skins were also exported in less quantities in 
1897 than in 1898. Trade in these agricultural products was restricted 
in 1897 by the rinderpest regulations. 

The Natal railway returns for 1898, compared with those for 1897, 
show generally a large increase in services rendered, but a decrease in 
revenue. One million two hundred thousand passengers were carried, 
an increase of 200,000 upon the precedin^i: year, and 914,0 >0 tons of 
Roods, an increase of 228,000 ; but the gross revenue was £986,000, a 
decrease of £66,000. The percentage of working expenses to revenue 
was 59. 

The returns of the Railway Department show that 2,494 head of 
cattle and horses, mules and donkeys were sent from Natal to the 
Transvaal in 1898, and 11,468 in 1897. Deducting the through traffic from 
the Point and Durban (296 in 1898 and 6,507 in 1897), these returns give 
2,198 head of Natal stock sent to the Transvaal in 18J8 and 4,961 in 
1897. The number of sheep and pigs sent to the Transvaal in 1898 
was 16,115 and in 18J7 9,180. Of these quantities 2,304 and 1,622 re- 
spectively were sent in these years from the Point and Durban. 

In 1898, 26,332 tons of mine props, mealies, and a few other things 
charged at the "truck" rate, including some forage and potatoes, 
7,703 tons of sugar, and 8,498 tons of fruit, jams, and other things 
charged at the reduced " South African Produce " rate, were carried 
to the Transvaal. 

During the first six months of the year 2,240 tons of imported 
mealies and wheat were carried to the Transvaal, and during the 
last six months, when the reduced differential rate for grain was in 
force, 7,852 tons. 

NATAL COAL. 

The output of coal for the past six years is given in tons of 
2,2401bs., as follows :— 

1893. 1894. 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 

129,639 141,009 160,115 216,106 243,960 387,811 

The coal was furnished by about thirteen mines — 181,000 tons from 
the Dundee Coal and Estate Company's property, 77,(K)0from Elands- 
laagte Collieries, and 100,000 from other four mines. The large increase 
m output, as compared with the previous yea-, represents partly i^ 
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response to the demand for banker coal resulting from the prolonged 
colliers' strike in Wales, and partly a permanent increase in ontpat 
rcsnlting from greater development of the mines. 

The Elandslaagte Colliery Company, who own the mine nearest 
to the Port, have bought a sailing vessel to carry coal to Cape ports. 

In September, in pursuance of a desire expressed by the Legisla- 
tire Assembly, a Commission, of which the Hoo. A. M. Campbell, 
M.L.C , was chairman, was appointed by the Government ** to enquire 
into and report upon the best means of encouraging the coal industry 
and cheapCDing the price of coal at the Port." The recommendations 
of the Commission, published at the ecd of the year, were substantially 
as follows : — " That canvasaing for native labour by labour agents 
should be prevented by law, but that coal mining companies should be 
licenced to employ canvassers for native labour ; that coloured labourers 
travelling by rail for employment at Natil coal mines should be con- 
veyed at reduced rates ; that Government should supply gunpowder 
to coal-mining companies at reduced rates ; that the rate for the car- 
riage of coal over the public railways for consumption in Xatal for 
bunkering ships at the Port should be reduced to '45d. per ton per mile, 
and for consumption outside the Colony or bunkering at the outer 
anchorage to |d. per ton per mile ; that wharfage dues on export of 
coal should be abolished ; and that in certain cases owners of ships 
taking coal from the Port should be relieved from payment of light and 
port dues. 

On January 23rd, 1899, the i ail way rate^for the carriage of coal for 
consumption in the Colony snd for bunkeriug ships in the inner har- 
bour was reduced from \d, per ton (2,2401b9) per mile to '45d., and 
of coal for bunkering ships at the outer anchorage and for general ex- 
port to id., in terms of the report uf the Commi^8ion. 

SUGAR AND TEA. 

The returns ot sugar received by the railways from the sugar mills 
are the only informatioa made public from which the quantity of 
sugar made in the Colony can be estimated. It is supposed that if 500 
tons per annum to allow for sugar not consigned to the railways is 
added to that consigned to the i ail ways, the output of sugar for the 
Colony will be fairly estimated. The returns of the Railway Depart- 
ment since 1894 are as follows : — 

1894. I 1895. 1896. 1897. 1898. 

Tens. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

North Coast 14,097 12,782 10,517 9,545 15,800 

South Coast 6,375 5,671 5,585 5641 7,890 



20,472 18,453 16,102 15,186 23,690 

The output of sugar for the current season 1898-99, is estimated to 
be 30,000 tons. This large increase is due mainly to the larger acreage 
of cane crushed — afresh ground has been planted of late ^ears, and cane 
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CTope, which shonld in the ordinary course have been crushed last year, 
bat which were injured by the plasrue of locusts, were left standing 
until the present season. 

Notwithstanding this very large increase in the output of sugar, 
prices have been advanced by the operation of the Customs Union 
"with the Cape Colony. Sugar from Mauritius, though handicapped to 
the extent of 3b. 6d. per lOOIbs. Customs duty, is landed in the Cape 
Colony at a lower price than sugar from Natal, but a second handicap 
of double railway rates places Mauritius sugar out of competition for 
inland markets. 

Beside sugar planters and holders of land adapted for growing 
sugar cane, tea planters and proprietors of tea-growing lands benefit 
ta a large extent by the operation of the Customs Union, which ex- 
tends the '* protection" they abeady have in the Natal markets to th se 
of the Cape Colony and Free State. A large addition is being made to 
the area under tea cultivation, and it is estimated that 2,70J acres will 
be in condition for picking next season The present season's crop is 
expected to yield l,100,0(X)lbs. The Exhibition held in Grahamstown 
at the end of 1898 afforded an excellent means to Natal tea planters 
te advertise their products, and they and others took advantage of the 
facilities afforded them. It seemed at first as though Natal industry 
would not be represented at that Exhibition ; but Government there- 
upon relieved exhibitors of every expense in connection with the trans- 
port and housing of their exhibits, and a full Natal Court at the Exhi- 
bition was the result of this expenditure. 

On 1st January, 1899, the rates for telegrams between the Cape 
Colony, the Orange Free State, and Natal, and from Natal to the 
Transvaal were reduced to a penny per word, with a minimum rate of 
one shilling. The tariff on telegrams from the Transvaal to Nata', and 
between the Transvaal and the Cape and Orange Free State remains 
at the former rate of five words for six pence, with a minimum rate of 
one shilling. The action of the Transvaal Government with respect to 
the question of telegraph rates was, doubtless, governed by the cir- 
cumstance that each Government retains its own collection as its share 
of the common telegraph service revenue. 

Arrangements have been made under which, in case of an inter- 
ruption in the cable between Durban and Delai>oa Bay occurring simul- 
taneously with an interruption in the western cable, cable messages 
can be sent from Durban overland via Barberton and Delagoa Bay. 
These arrangements for the use of the land lines by the Cable Com- 
pany are not available in the case of a breakdown in the cable between 
Durban and Delagoa Bay only, and in this event persons in Durban 
wishing to use the eastern cable must employ an agent at Delagoa Bay 
to send or receive the cable messages. 

The quantity of spirits manufactured in Natal in 1898 was 176,523 
gallons (5,130 gallons methylated) ; in 18i)7, 103,000 gallons ; and in 
1896, 85,000. As in 1837 the export of spirit overberg was nil and that 
by sea nominal (112 gallons). 
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The oatput of gold from the Transvaal Goldfields in 1898 was 
4,555,052 oz., valued at £16,144,135— an increase of 50 per cent, on the 
output for 1897. This is estimated to be more than one-fourth of the 
world's production of gold for 1898, and renders South Africa the chief 
gold-producing country of the world. 
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ILieucliars, J. W. (Retired in October, 1893) ... ... 1893-94 

I^ayne, George (Elected October, 1893) ... ... 1893-94 

Pajme, George ... ... ... ... ... 1894-95 

JamesoD, Robert ... ... ... ... 1895-96 

iPayne, George ... ... ... ... ... 1896-97 

Oreenacre, B. W. (Vacated Seat July 6th, 1898) ... 1897-98 

Nicol, John (Elected Jaly 7th, 1898) ... ... ... 1898-98 

Nicol, John ... ... ... ... ... 1898-99 



CHAPTER XIV. 
Port and Harbour Regulations. 



GENERAL PENAL CLAUSES 

SECTION IL 

Anchorage, — The anchorage off Port Natal may safely be appro- 
ached at night by the lead, the decrease of soundings being regular. 
The best berth is in ten fathoms with the Lighthouse bearing S.W. 
by S., distant about 1^ miles, and the Rocket House beacon W. by N. 
The holding ground is good, but there is no shelter with southerly and 
easterly winds, and there is nearly always a heavy swell along the coast. 
In a more southerly position, the outset of the tide is more felt, swing- 
ing vessels broadside to the swell and causing them to roll heavily. If 
apprehensive of bad weather on arrival in the road, a sailing vessel 
should anchor in 16 fathoms, 2^ miles from the Lighthouse, from which 
position she would be ab'e to fetch out on one tack or the other with 
the wind from any quarter. The position of the ship should be fixed 
by landmaiks, as well as by depth of water and compass bearings. 

Every vessel being in the Outer Anchorage and not provided with 
good and sufficient anchors and cables according to and not less than 
Lloyd's scale of tonnage, shall take up such berth as may from time 
to time be indicated by the Port Captain, and the Master of such ves- 
sel, in case of disregard by him of the order of the Port Captain, bhall 
be deemed to have contravened this By-law. 

In case the Master of any vessel shall neglect or refuse to comply 
with any order given to him by the Port Captain under the last pre- 
ceding By-law, it shall be lawful for the Port Captain to shift such 
vessel to any berth at the risk and expense of the vessel. 

Anchors must always be buoyed and Masters shall be held respon- 
sible that the anchor buoys are watching. 

Vessels should lay at single anchor, with not less than seventy 
fathoms of chain out, having the second anchor ready for letting go. 
The anchor should be weighed and sighted occasionally, especially 
after bad weather. Should any accident occur by which a vessel may 
drift or lose an anchor, the facts of the case must be notified in writing 
to the Port Captt in. 
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Anchors are sometimes lost by the shackles strikiiig on hard sab- 
stances, causing the pins to drop out ; this should be guarded against by 
seeing the pins properly secured. 

It is also recommended that ships trading to this Port should be 
supplied with heavier ground tackle than is usual. 

The master should on no account leave his ship, except for a press- 
ing necessity ; and ship's boats should not attempt to cross the bar, how- 
ever smooth it majr appear. 

As bad weather comes on rapidly, and during the equinoxes heavy 
gales are experienced, vessels should be made as snug aloft as possible 
(top-gallant yards and masts should be sent on deck) and everything be 
got ready for making sail in case of parting. 

If the ship parts from her anchors and cannot work out, it is 
strongly recommended she should be beached near the rocket house at 
the end of West Street, which may be distinguished in the day time by 
a triangular beacon on a flagstaff, and from sunset to sunrise by three 
white lights forming a triangle, keeping the head sails set until she is 
firmly grounded, the crew remaining by the vessel until communication 
with the shore is established, by which means little or no danger to life 
is to be apprehended. 

Time Ball. 

The following Notices have been framed in connection with the 
adoption of a standard mean time throughout the Colony :— 

Time Ball.— The Durban Observatory stands on the Berea, in lati- 
tude 29"" 50 47 ' south, longtitude 3P 15" east, about three miles 
from the Time Ball at the Point. 

The Mean Time used throughout the Colony is that corresponding 
to the Meridian 3(P east of Greenwich. 

The Time Ball at the Point drops at One o'clock p.m., ydtal Uni- 
form Mean Time, corresponding exactly to Eleven o'clock a.m., Green- 
wich Mean Time, on every day except Sunday. 

In cases where there is a failure in the apparatus a blue fiay with 
a white centre is hoisted at the Time Ball Staging about ten minutes 
after one o'clock, as a notice that the Time Ball cannot be relied upon 
for that day. 

Longtitude of the Observatory east of Greenwich 2hrB. 4mins 
Isec. 

Longtitude of the Observatory east of Capetown Ohrs. 50min 
6sec. 

Natal Uniform Mean Time is exact two hours fast on Greenwich 
Mean Time, and half -an-hour fast on Cape Colony Uniform Mean 
Time. 

SECTION IIL 

Pilotage. 

No person, not being a pilot afloat and on duty, shall hoist a pilot 
flag (upper half white, lower half red), nor shall any master allow such 
flag to be shown from his vessel, except by such pilot. 
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No master or person in charge of an unexempted vessel shall cross 
the bar in such vessel or shift the berth of such vessel in the harbour 
without a pilot or otherwise without permission. 

The following vessels are exempted from pilotage : — 

(a) Vessels licensed by the Harbour Department to ply or 
trade for hire outside or inside the bar and within the coast 
of Natal. 

(5) Vessels which may obtain a special exemption license from 
the Harbour Department. 

The pilots are officers of Government ; but Government is not 
liable for any damage done to vessels when in charge of a pilot. 

No vessel can cross the bar, except in charge of a pilot. If you 
want to cross the bar you must sign a printed application to that effect, 
stating your draught of water, fore and aft, in feet and inches. 

Pilots are prohibited from taking any fees or gratuities. 

If you require a survey of hatehes, the pilot, at your request, will 
make a survey, and you will receive from the Port Office a report 
according to the facts. The survey fee— one guinea - will be charged 
in your account. 

Any complaints against any officer or department of the Port — for 
inattention to signals, refusal of services, or on any other ground what- 
ever — ^must be made in writing to the head of the Department, or if 
against a head of a Department, to the Colonial Secretary. 

SECTION IV. 

Harbour Regulations. 

The officer for the time being discharging the duties of Port 
Captain shall cause signals to be made as follows, viz. : — 

(a) When the passage of the bar (in the opinion of such officer) 
is dangerous, a Black Cone (point downwards) shall be 
hoisted halfway up to the yard-arm at the Signal Station 
at the point and Bluff. 

(5) When, in the opinion of such officer, the Bar is impassable, 
the cone shall be hoisted to the yard-arm ; and whilst the 
cone is so hoisted no vessel shall cross the Bar. ^ 

(c) In case any vessel shall cross the Bar whilst a cone is 
hoisted at the yard-arm at the Point and Bluff flag-staff, 
the master of such vessel, and the owner of euch vessel, if 
accessory to the contravention of the above sub-section &, 
and the agent of such vessel, if accessory to the contraven- 
tion of the above sub-section b, shall each be held liable. 

(d) The word vessel in the above sub-sections b and c shall be 
construed to comprehend and include craft of every kind 
and size 

(e) Between sunset and sunrise a red light will be exhibited in 

lieu of the cone, to show that the Bar is impassable ; and 
such red light is to be construed as a cone for all the 
purposes of sub-sections a, 6, c, and d of this By-law. 
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Tugs, whether free or having tows, shall at all times make way 
for vessels of deep draught in any part of the harboar or in the 
entrance channel. For the purpose of this bye-law the entrance channel 
shall be deemed to be as far seaward as a line drawn from the free 
end of the breakwater to the outermost bar- buoy. 

Boats or craft employed in or near the working channels, snd 
being stationary, shall show the usual signal, viz., a red flag by day, 
and at nights two red lamps placed vertical and not less than five feet 
apart, the lower light to be not les^ than six feet above the gunwale. 

Boats when employed in surveying in the working channels, but 
not being stationary, will show a red and white vertical striped flag in 
the bow, to indicate that they are so employed, and as a warning to the 
masters of local s^«am craft to keep as clear as possible, having doe 
regard to the safety of their own vessel. 

Dredger Signata 

The following signals are shown by dredgers when at work or in 
position for working, in the Bar and harbour channels: — 

(a) Three red balls, or at night three red lights, forming a 
triangle not less than ten feet apart, with the base not less 
than fifteen feet above the hull. 

(6) One red ball, or at night one white light, underneath the 
triangle at the end of the yard to indicate that the 
dredger can be passed on that side. When this signal (b) 
is not shown the dredger cannot be passed on either side. 

The above signals indicate to other vessels that th6 dr^gerisnot 
under command, and, therefore, cannot get out of the way. 'the speed 
of tugs and steam vessels is to be reduced at such distaiice from 
dredgers at work or in position for working as will ensure tbeir pass- 
ing without causing damage. 

Dredgers when not at work nor in position for working will only 
carry the ordinary lights requi'ed by the Board of Trade Regulations. 

The master of every vessel shall occupy the berth assigned to such 
vessel, and change the berth if so directed ; in default whereof, the 
removal may be effected by the Port authorities, at the risk and ex- 
pense of vessel and owners. 

Should any vessel, for which permission is sought to enter the 
harbour, appear likely to cause a public nuisance or to be dangerous 
to the public health, whether by reason of any insanitary condition of 
the ship or cargo, or anything on board, or for any other reason, the 
Port Captain may refuse the admission of such vessel to the harbour 
until the nuisance or danger be effectually removed. 

Should a nuisance exist on any vessel in the harbour, the vessel 
maybe forthwith removed from the harbour by the harbour authoii- 
ties at her risk and expense. 

The master or agent of any vessel from which a nuisi nee pro- 
ceeds, whether such vessel is at the outer anchorage or in the harbour 
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shall dispose of the cause of the nuisance to the satisfaction of the 
Port Captain, and in the manner as to time and locality as he may 
direct. 

If any nuisance be not disposed of with such reasonable despatch 
as the authorities may require, the Port Captain may give any orders 
he may think fit for dealing therewith at the risk and expense of the 
ship. 

All vessels in the Port or Harbour must be provided with 
sufficient hands, gear, warps, and tackle ; in default whereof, more 
bands, gear, warps, and tackle may be supplied, or the work to be done 
may be done by the Port Authorities, all at the risk and expense of 
the vessel and owners. 

Masters of vessels entering or leaving or being in harbour, shall 
obey the orders given to them by the officers of the Port with respect 
to pointing of yards, stowage of anchor^ furling of sails, rigging-in of 
jlbbooms, unshipping of martingales and outriggers, swinging-in board 
of all boats, booms, or davits, and other like things. 

No master shall permit any chain, warp, cable, or rope ta be fas- 
tened from his vessel to any timbsr, fender, portion of wharf, work, or 
thing not intended for the purpose, nor shall he permit chain-cable to 
be Dsed in cases where warps or ropes are alone permitted. 

The master of a vessel shall, if thereto required, cause all sails, 
awnings, or deck coverings to be furled or stowed. 

No loaded guns or firearms are permitted within the harbour. 

No person shall use firearms or explosives of any kind within the 
harbour, or on any of the wharves or foreshores which are in the juris- 
diction of the Natal Harbour Department. 

The preceding rule shall not apply to convict sentries when on 
guard, or to any blasting operations carried out under the direction of 
the £ngineer-in-Chief of the harbour works. 

In case of damage done by any vessel or craft of any description 
to any buoy, mooring, wharf, breakwater, beacon, vessel, or thing, the 
property of the Government, the person in charge of the vessel doing 
the damage shall forthwith report the fact of such damage at the Port 
Office. 

No vessel shaU be smoked in the harbour except by consent in 
writing of the Port Captain, and then only upon the terms of the con- 
sent. 

No vessel shall be beached, stranded, careened, or laid up on any 
beach, shoal, or bank within the limits of the Port, for cleaning, 
repairs, or for any other purpose, without the previous sanction of the 
Port Captain, and then only as he may direct. 

No person shall obstruct or take part in obstructing any officer of 
the Port when employed on duty. 

No person shall pay any survey fee, perquisite, fee, bribe, or 
reward, to any officer of the Port in respect to any matters con- 
nected with shipping, or the business of the port or harbour. 
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The tonnage of vesaelB, other than British registered, will be 
determined by lethal rates of measurement of merchant shipping of the 
United Kingdom for the time being. 

No vessel shall be taken out of the harbour by the Master, nor sail 
from the outer anchorage without a certificate from the Port Office 
that there are no port claims upon her. 

The master of every vessel on entering, and from sunrise on the 
day of leaving, shall hoist her national colours ; and shall before leav- 
ing give at the Port Office twelve hours' notice thereof. 

SECTION V. 
Wharf Regulations. 

The wharves, the approaches thereto, and the foreshores in the 
Port and Harbour of Natal shall not be used except in accordance with 
the Port and Harbour Regulations, and subject, as regards the wharves* 
the approaches thereto, and the foreshores in the neighbourhood there- 
of, to the control of the wharf master. 

No vessel shall break bulk until her cargo has been duly entered at 
the Customs House, or special authority obtained therefrom. 

The master of a vessel requiring a berth at the wharf must apply 
for the same on an appointed form, which may be obtained at the 
Wharf master's office. 

Masters of vessels at the wharf shall obey the directions of the 
Port authorities, viz., the Port Captain, Wharfmaster, or assistant, or 
any person duly acting in either of such capacities —as regards removal 
from the wharf, or shifting berth, or any other matter relating to the 
wharf. 

Vessels may be directed to take a berth at the wharf, and if such 
direction be disregarded, the loading or discharging of the said vessel 
shall be stopped. 

The master of each vessel, or some person appointed by him, shall 
remain on board the vessel to superintend the loading or discharging 
thereof. 

If a vessel shall fail to discharge or take in her cargo with such 
despatch as to the Wharfmaster may appear reasonable, said vessel will 
lose her turn at the wharf. 

Steamers at the wharf shall discharge at the rate of at least 350 tons 
in cich working day. Sailing vessels at the wharf shall discharge at 
the rate of at least 150 tons in each working day. Provided that due 
allowance shall be made to meet the case of hatches not in front of 
the wharf. The Wharfmaster may also, at his discretion, make allow- 
ance for wet weather. 

A vessel shall bo deemed to be at the wharf even though another 
vessel may be between her and the wharf. 

Vessels allowed to remain at the wharf after the period indicated 
by the rules for discharge of car^o shall pay for each succeeding day or 
part thereof a half -penny per net registered ton. Provided that such 
sum shall not be levied during the period for which a vessel may be 
allowed to be at the wharf to take in outward cargo. 
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Every vessel lying alongside any wharf or jetty shall have a proper 
and safe stage from her gangway to such wharf or jetty, and every 
vessel lyiog outside of vessels at any wharf or jetty shall have a stage 
or ladder from her own deck to such vessel, and in every case so 
arranged as to admit of the free and safe passage to or from her 
deck. 

Masters of vessels at the wharf are to provide such fenders r s the 
Wharf master or his assistant may require. 

Masters and owners of vessels and other persons using the wharf 
or public property shall be liable for any damage done by them to the 
said wharf or property. 

No pitch, taV, resin, turpentine, or other dangerous thing shall be 
heated or boiled on any vessel at the wharf, nor at any unauthorised 
place. 

No unnecessary fire« or lights shall in any case be allowed on board 
any vessel at the wharf ; and the Wharf master or his assistant may at 
all times exercise control over fires and lights, and in his discretion 
adopt precautions at the ship's expense. 

No ballast, dirt, ashes, bottles, sweepings, rubbish, or refuse of any 
kind shall be thrown overboard from any vessel in the harbour, but 
shall be removed by the ship to a place set apart for the purpose. 

Offal and all other material of an insanitary nature must be kept 
distinct from refuse not dangerous to health, and be deposited in bins 
specially set apart therefor. 

No person shall commit a nuisance on public property at the Point? 
nor on any other vessel at the wharf ; and all closets on board ships at 
the wharf are to be closed. 

No person shall commit a nuisance upon the wharf, or in or upon 
the harbour, or other public works at the Point, or upon the foreshores 
under the control of the Harbour Department. 

No person shall use a public privy or urinal otherwise than in the 
manner contemplated by the accommodation provided therein. 

No person shall smoke on the wharf, or in any of the sheds upon 
the wharf. 

Idlers and suspicious persons may be ordered off public property 
at the Point, and in case of need may be removed. 

No person shall obstruct, or do anything likely to obstruct, the free 
use of the wharf, foreshores, or approaches, or interfere with or hinder 
any officer of the port or harbour in the discharge of his duty. 

No boats, casks, spars, anchors, cables, or ship's gear shall be placed 
upon the wharf, nor on any of the foreshores or approaches, without 
the Wharf master's written consent. 

No wharf shall be used except for the purpose of landing or shipping 
of passengers or merchandise. 

Vessels and boats of different classes shall only use the portion 
of the wharf set aside for their respective classes. 

No person shall foul or litter the wharf, or any of the approaches 
thereto. 
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Every person shall clear up the wharf after or during the work 
thereon in the performance of which he may have occasioned litter or 
dirt, and in case of refusal by such person to comply with the request 
of the Wharf master or his assistant so to do, such clearing up may be 
done by the Wharf master at such person's expense. 

No driver of any dray, wagon, cart, omnibus, carriage, or vehicle 
shall obstruct the approach to any wharf, and each such driver shall 
place the vehicle in his charge in such position as shall be pointed out 
by the Wharfmaster or his assistant. 

All dogs found at large on the wharves, quays, or elsewhere on 
shore within the jurisdiction of the Wharfmaster, may be destroyed ; 
those on board any craft or vessel must be properly secured, as well as 
any reptiles or wild animals 

Whenever the master of any vessel moored at any wharf or else- 
where in the harbour shall find it necessary to iry the engines of the 
vessel whilst so moored, he shall give six hours' notice to the Port 
Captain of his intention so to do, but the Port Captain may, at his dis- 
cretion, refuse the application, or impose conditions, which must 
strictly be adhered to. 

Before trying the engines of the vessel, the master shall provide 
and fix extra moorings ahead and astern of the vessel, and shall take 
every possible precaution to prevent any accident. 

The master and owners of the vessel shall be responsible for any 
and all damages which may be caused by the trying of the engines of 
the said vessels while so moored as aforesaid. 

In case of any accumulation of goods upon the wharf, the Wharf- 
master or his assistant may order the discharging of a vessel to be 
suspended, and no person shall discharge goods from the vessel during 
such suspension. 

Goods deposited on a wharf or quay, or in close proximity, shall 
be removed forthwith by the consignees or their agents, and in case of 
delay it shall b3 competent for such removal to be effected, at the 
expanse of the goods, by or under the instructions of the Wharfmaster. 
Goods deposited in the shed may be allowed to remain for 24 hours, 
and if not then removed by the consignees or their agents, may be 
removed by or under the instructions to the Wharfmaster, at the cost 
of the goods. 

Goods deposited on Harbour Department land other than a wharf 
or quay, close proximity thereto, or a shed, may be allowed to remain 
for 72 hours, and if not then removed by the consignees or their agents, 
may b3 removed by or unler the instructions of the Wharfmaster, at 
the risk and expense of the goods. 

In cases where goods removed by or under the instructions of the 
Wharfmaster shall be deposited on land of the Department, such goods 
shall be liable to rental, as per tariff, from the d ite of deposit in the 
first instance. 

All horse-boxes, tanks, casts, wreckage, and^ like loose material 
deposited on Department lands at the Point, or on the wharves, or 
approaches to any wharf elsewhere than in the sheds, shall be removed 
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forthwith, but may be deposited at such place -as the Wharf master 
shall indicate, where they may be allowed to remain for forty-eight 
hours, and will thereafter be subject to a charge of threepence per ton 
per week or any portion of a week ; provided, however, that the 
Wharfmaster may direct the complete removal of any goods at any 
time should he so see fit, and provided also that if the owner or owners 
of any goods under notice of removal fail to remove such goods forth- 
with, such goods may be removed by or under the instructions of the 
Wharfmaster, at the cost of the goods. 

. .In cases where goodii contemplated by the last preceding section 
so removed by or under the instructions of the Wharfmaster shall be 
deposited on land of the Department, such goods shall then be liable 
to rental from the date of deposit in the first instance. 

The removal of goods from any public place at the Point may be 
prevented whilst any harbour charges against such goods, or against 
the agent or owner of said goods, remain unpaid. 

In case any goods which would vitiate an ordinary policy of insur- 
anc3 are left on public property at the Point, the same may be removed, 
or spacially watched, at the expanse of the owners. 

No dangerous goods of any kind shall be landed at the wharf with- 
out the previous consent of the Wharfmaster, or his assistant, who will 
give directions as to storing or disposal of the same, pending their 
removal from the Point, but petroleum (including any rock oil, 
kerosene, Rangoon oil, oil made from petroleum, coal schist, shale, and 
peat or other bituminous substances), paraffin, spirits of turpentine, 
naphtha, tar, pitch, resin, acids or other dangerous and inflammable 
substances, must be removed from the vicinity of the wharf on the 
8aq;^e day that they are deposited ; and the Collector or other proper 
Officer of Customs may, in his discretion, stop the discharge of such 
goodd from either ship, lighter, or boat at one o^clock p.m for the 
remainder of the day to allow a complete removal, it being understood 
that, with the permiss'on of the Collector of Customs, the discharge 
may go on after that hour from the ships into lighters. {Gazetted 
September 27, 1898.) 

Prior to the landing of goods intended to be reshipped or tran- 
shipped, the master of the vessel shall furnish to the Wharfmaster full 
particulars thereof in writing, bearing his signature. 

Goods brought to Port Natal, which are intended for tranship- 
ment to another part, or brought from a distressed vessel to be re- 
shipped, shall not be landed upon any wharf, or into any hulk or 
lighter, without the written permission of the Collector of Customs, 
which will not be given, in the case of goods desired to be landed on 
the Wharves, until he is satisfied that the Wharfmaster is able to give 
the wharf, shed, or other accommodation, or that the applicant has 
made arrangements for the removal and storage of the goods as they 
are landed. Any application to l^nd such goods must be made in 
writing (in dur>licate) to the Collector of Customs upon a printed form 
provided for the purpose, and must specify the nature and tonnage of 
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tbe goods proposed to be landed ; and the pennissioQ, if granted, shall 
lay down conditions with which the applicant mast comply. 

If it should be desired, in a case of urgency, that any vessel using 
the Port shall land or embark cargo on a Sunday or public holiday, or 
between snuset and sunrise, the at^ent of such vessel shall make appli- 
cation for permission (in duplicate) to the Collector of Customs upon 
the printed form provided for the purpose, at least four hours before 
the work is wanted to be commenced. Should permission be given by 
the Collector of Customs after consultation with the Port Captain, 
the applicant shall pay such reasonable charges for attendance, light- 
ing, and other services, and comply with such conditions as may be 
endorsed upon the perirission. 

All goods deposited at the wharves, quays, or in the sheds are at 
the risk of their owners, and i the Department will not be responsible for 
the safe custody of such good?, neither will they be answerable or 
accountable under any circumstances whatever for any loss or damage 
which may occur to such goods, the accommodation provided not being 
intended to cover such risks. Owners of goods and their agents are 
respectfully requested to co-operate in facili'ating the removal of their 
goods. 

The owner or person in charge of any private crane upon the 
public wharf shall work such crane subject to the orders of the Wharf - 
master or his assistant. 

The Harbour Department may at any time fix a scale of charges to 
be made by owners of private cranes upon the wharf, and every crane 
owner shall conform to such scale. 

The owner and person in charge of any private crane upon the 
public wharf shall adopt all reasonable precautions against risk of fire, 
and shall prevent the discharge or leakiug of water on to the wharf, 
and shall keep the wharf clear from coal, ashes, oil, and refuse. 

The Department may at any time dispense with the services of any 
or all the private cranes employed on the wharf, and may als 3 direct 
their immediate removal without compensation from the Department 
on any ground whatever. 

SECTION VI. 

Landing Aobnts and Harbour Contractors. 

No person shall carry on the business of landing or shipping agents 
or contractors for the supply of ballast or water in the Port or Har- 
bour of Natal without the license of the Harbour Department. 

Ballast. 

No ballast shall be taken from any place within the jurisdiction of 
the Harbour Department without a license by the Port Captain or other 
ofiicer. 

No license shall be used, except at the place or places described 
thereon. 

Each license shall be charged for at the rate of twenty-five shillings 
for each fifty tons or portion of fifty tons. When convenient, ballast 
may be supplied by the dredgers on such permits. 
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The master of a yessel shall, on demand by any officer of the Port, 
show his receipts for payments on account of ballast. 

Each ballast contractor shall, npon demand by the Port authori- 
ties, furnish a signed true account showing his ballast transactions with 
ships in the Port or Harbour of Natal, and if required, produce his 
books of account in so far as the same may relate to ballast. 

SECTION VII. 

Steam Tugs. 

The services of Govemment tugs shall be rendered to vessels re- 
quiring and ready for the same, according to the turns of such vessels, 
and without any preference or priority. 

In cases where the services of a Government tug shall not be 

available for any vessel a private tug shall be licensed specially for 
anch towage services as in the opinion of the Port Captain such private 
tug shall be equal to, and no private tug shall be used without such 
special license. 

In any case of private towage the sum agreed upon between the 
tug and the vessel towed (which is not to exceed the Government 
scale) will be collected by the Port authorities, and when collected, be 
paid over to the tug owner, less one-fifth of the amount, which 
will be retained as a contribution to the cost of channels and buoys. 

Application for tug service must be made on the printed form of 
the Port Office. 

The canying of passengers and goods by Government tugs is 
optional with the officer in charge. 

Passengers and goods must be tbrought to and from Government 
tugs, as the tugs' boats will not be used for these purposes. 

SECTION VIII. 

Lighters, Cargo, Ballast, and Water Boats. 

The word "vessel" used in this section shall include steam 
lighters, private tugs, cargo boats, lighters, hulks, ballast boats, 
water boats, anchor boats, and craft of every kind (other than 
sea-going vt- ssels) used for purposes of hire and trade in the Port or 
Harbour of Natal. 

No vessel shall be used in the Port or Harbour of Natal unless 
registered, numbered, and licensed, nor after expiry or revocation of 
any license that may have been granted. 

No vessel licensed for the harbour only shall pass beyond a line 
drawn from the leading beacons on the Bluff to the small stone beacon 
marking the shore end of the North Pier. 

No vessel shall carry more than her licensed number of passengers 
or her licensed tonnage. 

No person shall use in the Port or Hirbour of Natal any vessel 
unless the same shall be tight, staunch, and strong, and properly 
manned ; nor unless (in case of vessels about or beyond the Bar) sup- 
plied with proper hatches and tarpaulins, and at least one life-buoy. 

No vessel, if a nuisance by reason of bilge water, shall be brought 
to the wharf, or be permitted to remain there. 
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No vesael shall remain at the wharf after sunset, except by conaent 
of the Wharf master or his assistant, or by direction of Her Majesty's 
Onstoms Department. 

No vessel shall obstruct the channel or fairway. 

No vessel shall anchor except in places assigned to vessels of her 
class. 

The removal of any vessel from the wharf or to her proi>er anchor- 
age, if effected by the Port authorities, shall be at the risk and expense 
of the owners. 

Licenses expire on 3l8t December of each year. 

SECTION XL 
Wrecks and Shipbreaking. 

Wrecked ships and wrecked cargo (subject to compliance with 
Customs Laws) may be sold for the benefit of the owners, under- 
writers, or whom it may concern without any charge or restriction. 

All wreckage, spars, and property found upon any public shore of 
the Port or Harbour shall be subject to a fair and reasonable rent for 
the time it shall remain on said shore. 

All wreckage, spars, and property found upon any public shore of 
the Port or Harbour may be collected and placed by the Harbour 
Department at such site or sites on or near to the shore as may be 
appointed for the purpose. 

All wreckage spars, and property found upon any public shore of 
the Port or Harbour shall be subject to lien for rent and necssary cost 
of lemoval. 

No person shall carry on the trade of a shipbreaker or dealer in 
wrecks or wrecka^fe, or wrecked property on any of the foreshores of 
the Port or Harbour of Natal, without a license from the Harbour 
Department, and then only upon the terms of such license ; and no 
such license shall avail the person named thtrein after the revocation 
thereof by the Department. 

Provided that no license shall be necessary in cases where the 
shore is not used for a longer period than fourteen days. 

No person having a license to carry on the trade or business of a 
dealer in wrecka:^e shall contravene the conditions of the license. 

Any wreckage which shall remain on any shore after public notice 
given, requiring the removal thereof within one month, may be sold by 
public auction with a condition for its immediate removal. The pro- 
ceeds of such sale shall be paid into the Treasury for the benefit of 
the owners or parties interested. 

All cargoes shall be removed within fourteen dajs unless that time 
be extended by the Harbour Department ; and all wrecks and wreck- 
age shall be removed within three months, or sooner if required. 

In case any sh:p shall contain any decaying cargo, or offensive 
water or other thing in the nature of a nuisance, or if any nuisance 
shall proceed from any wrecked property, the Harbour Department 
may take possession of the wreck or property, and destroy the same 
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and abate the naisance, and deduct the expenses incurred by them 
from any of the property which may be saleable and sold. 

All persons trading in wrecks »hall pay for the use of the fore- 
shore such rent as shall be mentioned in the license issued by the 
Harbour Department. 

Vessels condemned as unseaworthy shall be placed in such part of 
the Inner Harbour as the Port Captain may from time to time indi- 
cate. 

The breaking up of a vessel in the Inner Harbour shall not be 
begun until the owners of the vessel shall have entered into a bond 
with two sureties to the satisfaction of the Harbour Department in 
the sum of £200, conditioned for the complete removal above high 
water mark of every part of the vessel within twelve months, or such 
farther period as the Department may agree to. 

Six months shall be allowed for the breaking up of a vessel for a 
charge of 10s. for every 100 registered tons net, and a sum of 30s. shall 
be charged for each subsequent period of six months or part thereof. 

Bemovat. of Wrecks and Obstructions. 

When any vessel is sunk, stranded, or abandoned in any harbour, or 
in any near approach thereto, in such manner as in the opinion of the 
Port Captain, or other senior officer discharging the duties of shipping 
master at any harbour referred to in these rules as the Port Captain, is 
or is likely to become an obstruction or danger to navigation in that 
harbour or any approach thereiK), the Port Captain may by himself or 
by any persons under his direction raise, remove, or destroy the whole 
or any part of such vessel, and may cause the same to be lighted or 
buoyed until the raising, removal, or destruction thereof. 

The foregoing rule shall apply to any wreckage whatever, and to 
everything being or forming part of the tackle, equipments, cargci 
stores, or ballast of a vessel in the same manner as if it were included 
in the term " vessel." {ffazetted 12th April, 189S.') 

SECTION XIV. 

Explosives. 

The Natal Harbour Department direct the attention of all persons 
concerned to the following By-laws, as published in the Natal Govern- 
ment GazeUe, of 16th July, 1878, and 4th February, 1896 ; and also to 
the Section 4, of Law No. 7, 1877, appended thereto, regulating the pen- 
alties for breach of such By-laws : — 

A.— By-laws for Regulating the Conveyance, Loading, and Un- 
loading OP Explosives within the former Jurisdiction of 

THE LATE HaRBOUR BoARD. 

A, — Notice to be given by Ships and Boats conveying Explosives as 

Merchandise, 
a. Immediately upon the arrival at Port Natal of any vessel having on 
board explosives, as mentioned and described in Sections 26 and 27, of 
Law 7, of 1877, the master of such vessel shall give notice in writing 
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when making hu first report to the Port Captain, and shall also 
make special mention thereof in his report to the Collector of Costomsi 
required by Section 25, of Ordnance No. 6, 1855, with the marks and 
numbers of the packages containing such explosives, and the names of 
the shippers and consignees thereof. 

b. No package containing explosives shall be unladen from any ship, 
or be water-borne for the purpose of being unladen, until special suffer- 
ance shall be obtained from the Collector of Customs, nor shall such 
explosives be landed at any place other than as named m the sufferance. 

B.-^Ifavigation and place far Mooring of Ships and Boats btforemen" 

Honed. 

c. The navigation and place for mooring of ships, boats, and lighters, 
containing explosives, shall be under the direction of the Port Captain^ 
and the master or person in charge of such ships, boats, and lighters 
shall in no case spproach the wharf or place of landing appointed for 
such explosives, before having the permission of that officer so to do. 

d. Boats and lighters employed in conveying explosives must imme- 
diately, or so soon as practicable, after leaving the importing ship, 
proceed to the place of landing named in the sufferance, and if not dis- 
charged within the hours hereinafter mentioned must be moved to a 
place indicated by the Port Captain. 

C. — Conveyance of Explosives, 

e. No other articles or substances shall be conveyed by any boat or 
carriage of any kind in which explosives of any description may be 
carried, and no explosives and their own means of ignition shall be 
conveyed together in the same boat, lighter, or carriage. 

/. No explosives shall be conveyed in any boat, lighter, raOway, or 
other carriage carrying passengers. If necessary to carry such ex- 
plosives by railway, the truck containing the same must have a roof or 
cover, and be placed in rear of the train, and the packages containing 
the explosives must be surrounded by matting, sailcloth, or other suffi- 
cient means for preventing contact therewith. 

D, — Places and time at which explosives are to be loaded or unloaded, and 

quantity to be conveyed at any one time, 

g. The landing of packages containing explosives shall take 
place between sunrise and 730 a.m., or during the winter months be- 
tween 6*30 a.m. and 7'3(J a.m.. and at no other time, nor at any other 
place than that named in the Customs sufferance : Provided that the 
discretionary power to be exercised under Clause Z of this section 
shall not be interfered with. Not more than ten tons shall be loaded 
or unloaded at any one time into or from the removing boat or 
lighter, and not more than 5,0001bs. weight in one wagon or vehicle. 

E. — The Mode and Precautions to be used in the Loading, Unloading, and 

Conveyance of Explosives, 

h. Before any explosives are put on board of any boat or lighter 
the floor of such boat or lighter must be swept clean, and be covered 
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with matting, old sails, or some suitable material, so that the packages 
containing the explosives may not come in contact with the flooring or 
sides of such boat or lighter. 

t. Every vessel, boat, or lighter conveying explosives shall have a 
red flag, 4ft. by 2ft., hoisted during the whole period such explosives 
may remain on board the same ; and every such vessel, boat, or lighter 
shall be under the charge of a white man. 

;. No person or persons shall go on board any boat or lighter con- 
taining explosives other than those lawfully employed in navigating 
the same ; and at the time and place of landing such explosives, by- 
standers, and pBrsons not en:?aged in the discharge of the boat or 
lighter, may be ordered to a reasonable distance at the discretion of the 
Government Officer specially appointed or constable on duty at such 
time and place. 

At. During the loading, conveying, or unloading explosives, no 
lacif er or other matches, or tobacco pipes, or articles of iron or steel, 
are to be taken on board any boat or lighter conveying explosives* 
and no boots or shoes shall be worn by persons engaged in such load- 
ing or unloading. 

I. No persons having the appearance of intoxication shall be 
allowed to be on board or to take part in the loading or unloading of 
any boat, lighter, or other vehicle containing explosives. 

m. No explosives shall be landed until the Government Officer 
specially appointed, as well as the licensee or his accredited agent, be 
present, nor until the means of conveyance be at hand to remove such 
explosives to the magazine, or other place where they are to be stored. 

ft. No fire shall be allowed at or near the place of landing explosives, 
and smoking will not be permitted either by bystanders or persons 
engaged in the landing and removal uf explosives, whether such per- 
sons be on board the importing vessel or in the boats or lighters here- 
inbefore mentioned. 

0, All wagons, carts, drays, or any other vehicles used for the 
conveyance of explosives must be fit for the purpose and in good 
repair, and must have a sufficient tent or covering. The packages con- 
taining the explosives must be placed on and be covered, both top and 
sides, with matting or sail-cloth, or other sufficient substance, so that 
they do not come in contact with any portion of such wagon or other 
vehicle ; and there shall be a space of not less than three feet between 
the upper package of explosive substance and the tent or cover of the 
wagon or other vehicle conveying the same. 

p. Every such wagon or oiher vehicle shall be driven at a walking 
pace only, and there shall be fixed at back and front thereof a red flag, 
2ft by 1ft. 6io., and which flags are to remain flying until the explosives 
shall have been unloaded. 

q. No lucif er or other matches are to be placed in any part of a 
wagon or other vehicle conveying explosives. 

r. No packages containing explosives are to be exposed to the 
direct rays of the sun. Such packages are to be carefully handled, so 
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that concussion be avoided ; if packed in casks they must be carried, 
and on no account be rolled along the ground. 

», Every wagon or other vehicle conveying explosives must be under 
the charge of a white man. 

F. — Lights and Fires on board Ships and Boats Importing or Conveying 

Explosives. 

t. No fires or lights will be allowed in boats and lighters conveying 
explosives, and only such fires and lights will be allowed on board any 
vessel importing explosives when inside the Bar as are absolutely 
necessary, and they must be placed as far away as possible from where 
the packages of explosives are stowed. 

u. Before the unloading of any packages containing explosives, all 
fires on board the vessels importing the same shall be extinguished, and 
shall remain extinguished during the period of such discharge. 

V. A Police Constable or an Officer of the Department must be on 
board every vessel containing explosives during the time that such 
explosives are being discharged inside the Bar. 

G.— Publication and Supply cf Copies cf the By-laws, 

w. All servants of the Department shall be supplied with a copy 
of these regulations, also such other persons within the jurisdiction 
of the Department as the Department may direct. 

fl. — Enforcing the observance of the Law and t\e By-laws. 

X. All servants of the Department, and also any persons who may 
be within the jurisdiction of the Department, shall be required to 
enforce the observance of the Law No. 7 of 1877, and of these regu- 
lations. 

Section 4 of the Law No. 7 of 1877. 

y. The penalties to be annexed to any breach or attempt to commit 
any breach of any such By-laws may be all or any of the following 
penalties, and may be imposed on such persons and graduated in such 
manner as may be deemed just, according to the gravity of the offence, 
and according as it.may be a first or second, or other subsequent offence, 
that is to say, pecuniary penalties not exceeding £10 for each offence, 
and £2 for each day during which the offence continues, and for for- 
feiture of all or any part of the explosives in respect of which, or 
found in the ship, or boat, or carriage in respect of which, the breach 
of the By-laws has taken place. 

z. In all cases where explosives are being imported through the 
Port of Port Natal for conveyance through the Colony to some inland 
State, the Collector of Customs, Port Captain and General Manager 
of the Natal Government Railways, respectively, shall have a dis- 
cretionary power of relaxing such of the By-laws relating to their 
respective departments and duties as may, in their opinion, be safely 
relaxed without danger to the property and lives of Her Majesty's 
subjects in this Colony, so as to facilitate the speedy conveyance of 
such explosives through this Colony to their destination : Provided 
that the enactment of Law No. 7, 1877, be observed. 
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SECTION XV. 

QUABANTINE. 

RegulcUion under Section 2 of Law No. 4, 1882, 

In the event of vessels coming from an infected Port being able, 
to show to the satisfaction of the Quarantine Board that, by reason 
of the precautions they have taken when at the infected Port, no 
possible risk of infection having been conveyed on board has been run, 
the Quarantine Board shall so report to the Governor, and the 
Governor shall, if he see fit, direct that the vessel be given pratique. 

Quarantine Regulation 8. 

(a) The master of every vessel placed in quarantine by the Port 
authorities shall display, from dawn to dark, a yellow flag at the fore, 
and from sunset to sunrise two bright lights, one over the other at 
the f oretop-gallant masthead. 

(&) Each vessel displaying the flag or lights in Clause (a) referred 
to, and the waters round said vessel for a distance of 200 yards, shall 
be a quarantine station within the meaning of these Regulations. 

(c) Every site upon the Bluff, or upon Salisbury Island, which 
may be marked off by the Natal Harbour Department by notice boards 
or yellow "flags, or both, shall be for the purposes of » quarantine 
station within the meaning of these regulations. 

(d) Each quarantine station shall, for all purposes of quarantine, 
be subject to the direction of the Port authorities. 

(fi) Each person in a quarantine Station shall, in matters relating to 
quarantine, obey the orders of r he Port authorities. ' 

CO No person shall leave a quarantine station until pratique shall 
be given to said station. 

{g) No unauthorised person shall approach within 200 yards of any 
vessel arriving at the Port until after the Health Officer has given her 
pratique. 

(A) Any person who may contravene Regulation (/) may be placed 
in the station from which he escaped, or may be placed in any other 
Quarantine Station. 

(t) Vessels, craft, and goods used by any person in contravention of 
any Quarantine Regulations, may be placed in Quarantine. 

0") No owner or master of any vessel, lighter, tug, or craft, shall 
allow his vessel to be used in contravention of any Quaraatine Regula- 
tions. 

(Je) Every person on board any vessel in the port or harbour of 
Natal, or in any shore Quarantine Station, shall truthfully answer any 
question or questions put by the Port authorities in relation to quar- 
antine. 

(f) An area of 100 yards outside the line of a shore Quarantine Sta- 
tion shall be called neutral ground. 
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(m) If any person shall, withoat the consent of the port authorities, 
enter apon the area of neutral ground as defined in Regulation (0, such 
person shall be deemed to have contravened this regulation, and may be 
removed from the neutral ground, or may (if the circumstances appear 
so to require) be placed in quarantine. 

(n) The neutral ground shall not be used by any person in quar- 
antine. 

(6) Every person being in quarantine on shore, if thereto required 
by the por: authorities from the neutral ground, shall fall back to a full 
distance of 50 yards from the boundary separating the quarantine sta- 
tion from its neutral ground. 

(p) The term *' port authorities " shall be construed to include the 
port captain, health officer, and every officer of quarantine appointed 
by the Natal Harbour Department. 

(g) No person shall interfere with or obstruct any officer or servant 
of the Natal Harbour Department in the discharge of his quarantine 
du*;y. 

(r) £very person, if thereto required by the port authorities, shall 
remove from the neighbourhood of any neutral ground as defined in 
Regulation (i). 

(«) The port authorities may permit the removal of persons and 
things from one quarantine station to another upon such conditions as 
to the port authorities may seem pix^[»er. 

(0 The officer in charge of any shore quarantine station may, in 
case of need, mark off on inner area of land for the isolation of 
patients, and such inner area of land shall, as far as possible, be deemed 
to be a separate quarantine station within the meaning of these Regula- 
tions. 

(u) Every officer and servant employed in the port or harbour 
Bsrvice on quarantine service shall obey the lawful commands of any 
superior authority. 

Penalties. 

The following penalties for contravention of the quarantine Law 
are provided by Law 3, 1858 : — 

For communicating with the shore otherwise than by 

signal before pratique is given ... ... £100 

For communicating with a ship before pratique is 

given ... ... ... ... ... £100 

For false declaration by Master ... ... £100 

For refusal to obey orders in Quarantine ... ... £100 

In all cases with an alternative of imprisonment in default of 
payment. 

Clause 15 of Law 3, 1858, provides that Guards, in cases of extreme 
necessity, may prevent escapes by the use of their arms. 
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[No. 2, 1897.] 

WALTEB HELY-HUTCHINSON, 

GoTemor. 



V. rSaStSs R. 




ACT, 

"To amend the Laws relating to Quarantine." 

DE IT ENACTED by the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty, by and 
-^ with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council and Legis- 
lative Assembly of Natal, as follows :— 

1. Whenever any place has been proclaimed, under Law No. 4* 
1882, as an infected place, the Governor in Council may, by a further 
Proclamation, order that no person shall be landed from any ship com- 
ng from such place. 

2. Any such order shall also extend to a ship having on board pas- 
sengers who have come from a proclaimed place, notwithstanding that 
they may have embarked at some other place, or that the ship has not 
touched at the proclaimed place. 

3. Any such order as aforesaid shall be in force until revoked by 
a further Proclamation. 

4. Any person who shall land in contravention of this Act, shall, if 
practicable, be at once returned to the ship in which he came to Natal ; 
and the master of such ship shall be bound to receive such person on 
board, and to convey him from the Colony at the expense of the owners 
of the ship. 

5. The master and owners of any vessel from which any person 
shall be landed in contravention of this Act shall be liable to a penalty 
of not less than One Hundred Pounds Sterling for each pc son so 
landed, and the vessel may be made executable by a decree of the Sup- 
reme Court in satisfaction of any such penalty ; and the vessel may be 
refused a clearance outwards until such penalty has been paid, and un. 
til provision has been made by the master for the conveyance out of the 
Colony of each person who may have been so landed. 

6. This Act and Laws Nos. 3 of ia58, and 4 of 1882, shall be read to- 
gether as one Act. 

Given at Government House, Natal, this Fifth day of May, 1897. 

By command of His Excellency the Governor, 

THOS. K. MUBBAY, 
Colonial Secretary. 
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SECTION xvn. 

Water Police. 

The jurisdiction of the Water Police shall extend to and over: — 

(a) All the waters and islands of the Port and Harboor, and 
all vessels in such waters, or on the foreshores thereof. 

(6) All wharves and foreshores which are under the control of 
the Harbour Department. 

(c) The portion of the Bluff which is under the control of the 
Harbour Department. 

(<0 All criminals, offenders, or suspected persons within the 
jurisdiction of the Water Police or in flight therefrom. 

ie) AH property suspected to be stolen or smnggled sitnate at 
the time or reasonably supposed to be within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Water Police. 

The duties of .the Water Police shall include : — 

(a) The maintenance of peace, decency, and order. 

(6) The prevention of crime. 

(c) The prevention of smuggling, and of contraventions and 

evasions of the Customs Laws. 
{d) The enforcement of the Port and Harbour Regulations. 
{e) The protection of public and private property. 
(/) The arrest of criminals, offenders, and suspected persons. 
(g) The prevention and repression of mutiny and insuborbina- 

tion on board vessels. 
(A) The seizure of property reasonably supposed to be smuggled 

or stolen. 

The Water Police are to carry out without delay any order issuing 
or purporting to issue from Her Majesty*s Customs Department, the 
Resident Magistrate of the Borough of Durban, the Port Captain, or 
the Wharf master. 

The Water Police are to aid and assist the Police of the Borough 
of Durban, and bll constables and others engaged as peace officers. 

Each Water Policeman, when acting pursuant to orders from Her 
Majesty's Customs Department, whether such orders be general or 
special, shall be deemed to be an officer of Customs within the mean- 
ing of Ordinance No. 6 of 1855. 

The signal for the Water Police in the Port and Harbour of Natal 
shall be :— 

By Day — The Ensign at the Main. 
By Night — Two Vertical Lights two yards apart. 
The police charges against vessels using the services of the Water 
Police shall be : — 

For each arrest from vessels in the Outer Anchor- 
age, exclusive of hire of tender £10 

For each arrest from vessels in the Harbour ... 5 

All persons arrested by the Water Police shall, unless released on 
bail, be brought before the Resident Magistrate for the Borough of 
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Durban at the latest before 10 o'clock on the Court day following the 
arrest. 

No person shall obstruct, hinder, or otherwise interfere with, or 
use any abusive or obsene language to any constable, messenger, or 
other officer of the Harbour Department whilst in the execution of his 
duty. 

SECTION XVIII. 

Regulations m respect of steam 'cranes, donkey engines, boilersi 
tugs, launches, and other steam craft employed and used under license 
of the Natal Harbour Department. 

(a) All engines, boilers, and fittings before being used shall be 
approved by the Inspector appointed by the Harbour De- 
partment, who shall give a certificate to the owners to that 
effect ; and the owners shall pay into the Port Office the 
fees in respect thereof— from one to five guineas accord- 
ing to the nature of the required survey. 
(fi) The Inspector will make a careful internal examination of 
boilers at least once in every six months, and will have the 
right at all times to examine all engines, boilers, or fittings 
to see that they are in proper working order, and give 
instructions for the safe working of the same, and every 
assistance must be rendered to him ; and owners or agents 
shall carry out the instructions or recommendations of the 
Inspector with the least possible delay. 
A record of the condition of each engine, boiler, and its fittings 
will be kept by the Inspector, as also of all the instruction or re- 
commendations he may make, which will be open to inspection at the 
Port Office. 

(c) In the event of the Inspector's instructions or recommen- 
dations not being carried out with such dispatch as it ap- 
pears necessary to that officer, or in the event of the users 
obstructing or interfering with the Inspector in the execu- 
tion of his duty, the craft, engine, or crane will be liable 
to have its license withdrawn. 
00 Owners shall provide as drivers men who are qualified to 
do the work, but ifc must be distinctly understood that the 
inspections by the Harbour Department in no way relieves 
owners from the whole responsibility in case of any loss 
or injury caused by the acts or negligence of their drivers 
or the failure of their engines, boilers, or fittings, or all or 
any of them. 

SECTION XIX. 
Port Charges, 
light dues. 
(^Payable under Laws No. 13^ 1868, and No. P, 1877, in respect of the 

Lighthouse on i*ape Natal.) 
Twopence for each registered ton up to 500 tons. 
One penny for each registered ton over 500 tons. 
One penny for each ton of deck space occupied by cargo. 
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PoBT Dues. 
Ve89els at the Outer Anchorage. 

Vessels entering inwards, bat not crossing the Bar, will be charged 
Id. for each registered ton, and for each ton of deck space occupied by 
cargo. 

With the following exceptions, viz : — 

(a) All vessek calling for orders or seeking freight, arriving 
at or departing from the Port, and not landing or embark- 
ing passengers or cargo. 

(6) All vessels calling to coal, or for provisionB or water, and 
not landing or embarking passengers or cargo. 

(fi) All vessels in distress, with mutinous crews, breakdown of 
machinery, in want of medical assistance, or for repairs, 
and not landing or embarking passengers or cargo. 

Vessels iw the Harbour. 

Vessels which enter the Harbour will be charged inclusive of 
wharfage, and Pilotage, in accordance with the following scale : — 

Ninepence for each registered ton up to 40) tons. 
Sevenpence for each registered ton over 400 tons up to 1,500 

tons. 
Fourpence for each registered ton over 1,500 tons up to 

2,000 tons. 
Twopence for each registered ton over 4,000 tons. 
Ninepence for each ton of deck space occup^ed4)y cargo. 

Vessels entering the Inner Harbour within iwenty-one days of 
last departure from the Port shall be entitled to a rebate of 20 per 
cent on the Port Dues. 

Any vessel arriving at the Port for the sole purpose of coaling, or 
of taking in cargo, shall be entitled to a rebate of 50 per cent on the 
port dues. 

Vessels leaving the harbour within 60 hours of their entrance 
shall be entitled to a rebate of 10 per cent, on the port dues. 

No vessel shall be entitled to more than one rebate under Rules 
186, 187, and 188. 

The tariff of charges now in force for the accommodation of 
vessels in the inner harbour shall apply to a period not exceeding 
three weeks, exclusive of days of arrival and departure, and after the 
expiry of that period one- tenth of the tariff rates shall be charged for 
each further period of one week or part thereof calculated on full 
tariff rates 

Vessels licensed by the Harbour Department to ply or trade for 
hire outside or inside the I^ar and within the coast of Natal when 
engaged outside that boundary will be charged on every such voyage, 
inclusive of wharfage, fourpence for each registered ton. Such vessels 
shall not be entitled to any rebate in respect of port dues. 
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Tug Charges. 

For towing in, or out, of harbonr, within a circle of eleven fathoms 
of water :— 

Vessels of 100 tons register and under 
)t 
tf 
I* 
)f 
>i 
II 

w 
n 
n 
n 
If 
n 
It 
II 

Steamers will pay according to the nature of the service rendered 

In blowing weather an extra charge of 25 per cent, added to the 
above will be mude for towage. 

Any special services in or outside the outer anchorage will be 
charged for accordiag to the nature of such service. 

Services in the nature of salvage are not provided for in this tariff* 

When steam shall be get up by request, a charge of £4 10s. will 
be made in case for any reason the intended service cannot be rendered* 

Should a tug take a vessel in tow, and be compelled by bad weather 
or other circumstances to throw off the tow, the full charge for towage 
may be made. 

The charge for towino^ lighters in or out is £3 for one ; £4 for 
two ; £5 for three ; and so on ; and each lighter und its owner will be 
liable for its proportion of the aggregate charge. 

For getting up steam to carry passengers. £4 10s. 

Services rendered by Government tugs, within the Harbour, 
will be charged for at a reduced scale, not exceeding half the tariff 
rates for full towage, unless steam shall be got up purposely. 

In case of undue detention of a Government tug, a charge of 
£3 per hour, additional to ordinary charges, will be made. 

War^ swill be charged for at the rate of £1 per hour or por- 
tion of an hour, exclusive of any claim for damage to the warp by 
chafing or cutting. 

Tariffed Charges for Tug AUenftance on Steamers entering or leaving the 
Haihoury approved by the Governor in Council on the ISlh August^ 
1898 .— 

Every steamer of 1,000 tons net register and over, entering 
or leaving the harbour, shall be subject to a charge for tug attendance 
or assistance, in accordance with the following scale : 
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Attendance only, in or not ... ... ... £2 10 

AasiBtance, swinsping at the wharf and or berthinsr* 
or assisting from the wharf, including atten- 
dance, in and out : 

One Tag ... ... ... 3 10 

Two Tugs ... ... ... 5 

Assistance from the Bluff Channel and berthing, 
including attendance in, or vice versa : 

One Tug ... ... ... 5 

Two Tugs ... ... ... 7 10 

Assistance in, from outside the Bar and berthing, or 
vice versa : 

n«-.T«« (Steam ... 10 

One Tug ] ^^^^ ... ... 10 

T«^ T««- i Steam ... ... 15 

Two Tugs j^^j^ ... 2 

Steamers of 600 tons and under 1,000 tens net register shall pay 
two-thirds of these rates. 

Steamers under 600 tons net register shall pay half the tariff rates. 

Small steamers that may be permitted te enter or leave the 
harbour without a pilot may be exempted from payment of these 
charges. 

In blowing weather an extra charge of 25 per cent, will be added 
te the charges for assistance. 

Steamers getting out of command through defects or hitehin 
machinery or steering gear, shall pay according to the nature of the 
services rendered, not exceeding full tewage rates. 

Wharf Dues. 

205. Wharf dues payable by consignees, under Law 12 of 1875 :— 

(a) Wool or Angora hair, one shilling per bale. 

ib) All other unexempted goods, ten shillings per £100 value. 

(c) Exempted goods are : Public steres, naval and military 

baggage, personal baggage of passengers, all ship's steres 

outwards, all goods shipped upon which wharfage dues 

have been paid upon importation, all products of the 

. Colony imported by sea, all coin and bullion. 

Wharf Dues on Trans-Shipment Cargo. 

206. Upon all bona fide goods for trans-shipment, or from dis- 
tressed vessels to be re-shipped, landed on the wharf and placed else- 
where than in a wharf shed, for one weelj^ or less, including day of 
landing— 6d. per ten. (See Rule 209.) 

Upon all boTia fde goods for trans-shipment or from distressed 
vessels to be re-shipped, landed on the wharf and placed in a wharf 
shed, for one week or less, including day of landing — 9d. per ton. (See 
Rule 209.) 
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Bents, 

207. Trans-shipment g^oods, or goods from distressed vessels to be 
re-shipped, that may remain in a wharf shed over seven days, shall pay 
for snch longer period Is. per ton per week or portion of a week. (See 
Bale 209.) 

208. Trans-shipment goods, or goods from distressed vessels to be 
reshipped. that may remain over seven days on Harbour Department 
land, other than in a shed, shall pay for sach longer period 9d. per ton 
per week or portion of a week. (See Rule 209.) 

209. All anenumerated goods, whether imported or for export, 
that may remain in a wharf shed or elsewhere within the jurisdiction 
of the Wharf master over seven days, shall pay for such longer period 
Is. per ton per week or portion of a week for shed rent, or if deposited 
on Harbour Department land, other than a shed, 9d. per ton per week 
or portion of a week. Provided that the Wharf master may, in his dis- 
cretion, give notice in writing for any of the goods referred to under 
Bules 206 to 210 to be removed within a less period than seven days 
after deposit, in which case rent will be charged in terms of the 
notice. 

210. Timber and undamageable michinery, deposited in the open, 
shallpay for such longer pe.iod (see Bale 209), Ud. per ton per week 
or portion of a week. 

211. All port charges shall be reckoned according to weight or 
measurement, in the discretion of the Government. 

212. Licenses. 

Per Annum 

Per foot in length 

ovc-r all. 

B. d. 

Steam tugs or steam lighters ... ... 2 

Cargo boats, lighters, and other craft ... 10 

Ferry boats, or boats plying for hire ... 6 

Ferrymen, £1 per annum each. 

Hdlks and unemployed vessels moored in the inner harbour shall 
pay 150s. per net registered 100 tons, or portion of 100 tons, per 
annum. 

Note. — Shipbreaking : The charges herein arc named in Section XL 

213. Craft engaged solely in the fishing trade, and not carrying 
passengers nor using any wharf, quay, or jetty, the property of the 
department, shall be exempt from payment of the license. 

Ballast (See Section VI.). 

£ s. d. 

214. Ballast orders for each 50 tons or portion of 50 

tons ... ... ... ... 1 5 

This charge is made only on ballast taken 
out of the Bay by the applicant or 
applicants other than by means of the 
dredgers. 
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£ a.d. 
BaUMtatdredger^BBide, per ton ... ... 6 

BaUatt at thip's side, per ton ... ... 3 

215. All ballast oonveyed acrow a wharf or quay is anbjeet to a 
charge of sixpence per ton ; and Rules 100 and 101 shall be made to 
apply to snch ballast. 

Surveys by Oficen of the Fori. 

216. Surreys of hatches and report ... ... £110 

Other surreys and reports, according to the circumstances. 

Shipping Office Feee iPayahle to Colomal Treasurer.') 

217. Engagement or discharge of Crews : — 

£ s. d. 

In ships under 60 tons ... ... 4 

In ships of 60 to ion tons ... ... 7 

In ships of 100 to 200 tons ... ... 15 

In ships of 200 to 300 tons ... ... 10 

And BO on for ships of larger tonnage, adding five shillings for every 

100 tons above 300. 

218. Engagement or dischanre of Seamen separately 28. each. 

Arbilratioii by Shipping Mcuier, 

219. In cases where master and seamen agree, in writing, to sub- 
mit to the shipping master any question between them, a fee, not ex- 
ceeding il, shall be paid upon each arbitration. 



HYDRAULIC CRANES. 

Scale of Chakges. 

220. — 1. For the use of the cranes between the hours of 6 a.m and 
6 p.m. : — 58. per crane per hour or portion of an hour, with a minimum 
charge of 208. for the service. 

2. For the use of the cranes between the hours of 6 p.m. and 6 a.m.: 
lOs. per crane per hour or portion of an hour, with a minimum charge 
of 608. for the service. 

3. Double rates shall be chained for the use of the cranes on Sun- 
days or public holidays. 

4. The working of the cranes shall not be compulsory during meal 
hours, but they may be worked on double rates. 

5. Each day or night, and each occasion of use of the cranes shall 
be considered a fresh period for the purposes of the tariff ; and the 
minimum charge referred to in Clause 1 and 2 shall be deemed to cover 
one or more cranes employed at one and the same time. 

6. The charge shall commence from the time stated in the requisi. 
tion, or if the crane is not then ready, from such time as it is ready, till 
the work is finished for the day or night, exclusive of stoppages caused 
by defects in the hydraulic service. 

7. Any expense incurred through failure to make use of the cranes 
shall be charged to the applicant. 
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8. The shed cranes shall not be used without the Wharf master's 
permission being obtained. No charge shall be made for their use, ex- 
cept power is raised expressly for them, in which case the tariff rates 
shall be charged. 

All requisitions for the use of the cranes shall be made in the book 
kept at the Wharf master's office. 

Conditions 
upon which the use of the hydraulic cranes may be obtained : — 

(a) The department will not hold itself responsible for any 1obs» 
damage, or accident, which may occur in the working of 
the cranes. 

(6) The person or i>er8ons applying for the use of the cranes 
wiU be responsible for all damage done to the cranes or the 
purchases in connection therewith, whilst being used by 
them, reasonable tear and wear excepted. Applicants Bhall 
be under a penalty of £10 for each hoist found to be in 
excess of any crane's certified lifting capacity. 

(c) The person or persons obtaining the use of the cranes 
undertake to conform to any order in regard to the work- 
ing of the cranes, or conditions which may be imposed by 
the Wharf master. 

221. STEAM SHEERS. 
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Second and all following hoists, half original price. 

For any large number of hoists, as per agreement with the Harbour 
Department. 

Provided that in the event of there being more than one hoist the 
heaviest weight will be considered as the first hoist for the purpose of 
the above scale. 
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A Fedaction of 40 per cent, will be made on the amoant of any 
aooonnt that may exceed £12. 

RATE OF CHAKQES FOR MASTING OR DISMASTINa VESSELS. 
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Conditions 

Upon which the use of the wharf sheers may be obtained : — 

(a) The Department will not hold itself responsible for any loss, 
damage, or accident which may occur in the working of the 
sheers. 
( h) The person or persons applying for the use of the sheers, will 
be responsible for all damage done to the sheers, or the 
purchases in connection therewith, whilst being used by them 
— ^reasonable wear and tear excepted, 
(c) The person or persons obtaining the use of the sheers, under- 
take to conf orni to any order in regard to the working of the 
sheers, or conditions which may be imposed by the Depart- 
ment. 

Form of A/tphcaUon. 

Port Office, 

Point 18 

To the Port Captain, 

Sir, 

beg to apply for permission to use the 

wharf sheers for the purpose of lifting ex 

certain packages as declared below, and 

hereby agree to be bound by the above-named conditions, on such 
permission being granted. 



Sir, 
Tour obedient Servant, 



Here follow particulars of the packages to be lifted. 
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222. SLIP CONDITIONS AND TARIFF. 

Conditions, 

(«) No vessel shall be taken ton the Slip nntil her name and all 
necessary particulars shall have been entered in a book kept 
for that purpose at the Port Office, nor until the master i r 
person in charge, or her agents shall have signed nn application 
to that effect, with an undertaking to conform to the conditibns 
set forth herein. 

(fi) No vessel shall remain on the slip for a longer period than ten 
days, unless by special arrangement ; but should circumstances 
arise not known at the time the vessel was slipped, requiring a 
longer occupation thereof, permission may be given by the 
Port Captain for such further time ns may be requisite for the 
completion of the work 

(c) On failure to place a vessel on the slip for whieh she has been 
booked on the day appointed for the purpose, such vessel 
shall, if the slip be required, lose its turn on the list ; the 
owner, master, or agent of such vessel shall be liable to pay to 
the department the expenses, if any, which the department 
OQUiy have incurred in preparing the slip for her reception. 

(d) No vessel shall be broken up or commence to be broken up 
while on the slip without the consent of the Port Captain 
signified in writing. 

(6) The Port Captain may, in his discretion, allow any vessel 
which shall have arrived in the harbour in a distressed or leaky 
condition to go on the slip before all other vessels standing in 
the entry book. 

No vessel shall have a right to the use of the slip either in turn or 
at any other time. 

(/) No displacement of weights, in any way connected with a 
vessel while on the slip, will be permitted without permission 
in writing from the officer in charge, when arrangements will 
be made to prevent any damage occurring by reason of such 
displacement ; the vessel in all cases taking all risks and being 
charged with the cost of such arrangements. 

(g) The master of any vessel using the slip shall give the Port 
Captain twenty-four hours' notice in writing of his readiness 
to leave the ship. 

(7i) In cases of unlicensed crafts, the vessels will be put into 
position by a pilot ; in other cases this will be done by the 
master. 

(t) When any vessel shall be declared by the officer in charge of 
the slip to have been properly and safely placed upon the 
blocks or cradle, the master of the vessel or his representative 
shall forthwith satisfy himself thereof, and if he shall make 
no objection thereto to the officer in charge of the slip, the 
vessel ishall be considered to have been properly and safely 
placed. 



( 
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(j) That the Department shall not be liable for any damage which 
may happen to the vessel whilst on the slip or being taken ap, 
or being laanohed therefrom, nor for any delay ; and the 
vessel shall not be liable for any damage done to the slip or 
appurtenances unless in disregard of any of these conditions. 

ik) No removal or alteration in position of any of the supports 
upon which the ship rests whilst on the rradle will be per- 
mitted, except it is performed by orders of the officer in charge 
of the slip. 

(0 No vessel, barge, lighter, boat, craft, or material shall be 
anchored or moored at any spot over the water area occupied 
by the slipway, and which area is denoted by marks placed for 
that purpose. 

(ffi) No person shall wilfully or negligently plao any chain, 
auchor, or any other obstacle whatever on the submerged or 
any other portion of the slipway or its area as above defined. 

Penalty, 

(«) Any person contravening any of the above regulati. ns is liable, 
on conviction, to a fine not exceeding Ten Pounds sterling, or 
to imprisonment for any period not exceeding three months, 
with or without hard labour, unless the fine shall be previously 
paid. 

Charges for PaieM Slip, 

(a) For taking up and launching from the slip, including days of 
taking up and launching, per ton, 2s. 

(b) The minimum charge, however, to be in ro case less than £10. 

Rtutfor Patent Slip. 

(c) Vessels of 16) tons anl under, for every day's occupation of 

the slip, exclusive of days of raising and lowering £4. 

(d) Vessels above 160 tons, for every day's occupation of the slip, 
exclusive of days of raising and lowering, at per ton, 6d. 

(e) A rebate of 25 per cent, on the above charges and rent is al- 
lowed in the case of any vessel of Her Majesty's fleet or of the 
fleet of any Friendly Power, as well as veasels belongiug to 
Colonial Governments. Such vessels, however, shall not par- 
ticipate in the relief afforded under Clause f, 

(/) Vessels taken on the slip for the purpose of inspection, or 

cleaning and painting, will be allowed a reduction of 25 i>er 

cent, on the above charges and rent. 
(^) Vessels using the patent slip ag&in within a year of their first 

entrance shall be entitled to a further reduction of 10 per cent. 

on the net charge for every such occasion. The first entry in a 

new period of twelve months being always charged as provided 

above. 
(h) The minimum charge in full of the above charges and rent in 

no case 'to be less than i£20 for locally licensed craft, and £25 

for any other vessel. 
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(t) Tonnage in all cases to be deemed ^oss registered tonnage. 
(j) When work is wholly suspended on Sundays the day shall not 

be charged for. 
ik) The following are the charges and conditions for the use of 
the slip by more vessels than one taken up and unslipped 
together : — 
The tariff in force as regards the tonnage of single vessels shall be 
applied to the aggregate tonnage of two or more vessels : Provided 
that the minimum charge for the conjoint use of the slip shall be 

For two vessels, £30. 
For three vessels, £35. 

Vessels making conjoint use of the slip shall divide between them 
the aggregate charges in proportion to the tonnage of each. 

The period of occupation of the slip by more vessels than one will 
run until the slip is clear of all. 

Bluff Slip. 
Tariff of Charges for the use of the Slip a* the Bluffy Port Natal, 
(l) For taking up and launching from the slip, including days of 
taking up and launching. 2s. per ton gross. 

For the intervening days, exclusive of Sundays, when no work is 
done on that day, £2 per day. 

Provided that the minimum charge in full of the i>bovo charges 
and rent shall not be less than £15. 
Form of application for use of slip : — 

NATAL HARBOUR DEPARTMENT. 

Port Natal, 

• •••■•■a ••■■••■•• • •m X O t/ • • • • 

Port Captain, 

beg to make application for the undermentioned vessel to be 

placed upon the slip, at as early a date as may be coLvenicnt. 

Name of vessel ... ... ... 

Tonnage : — 

Npt 

Jk^ wv ■•• ■•• •■• ■•« ••%••••••••••••• 

\jr r\j o9 ••• ••• ••• ••• •••••••••■••••■•• 

Length over all ... ... ... ... 

.j_jengi;n oi Kcei ... •.. ... ... ••.....•'....•.• 

Extreme breadth .. 
Draught : — 

Forward ... ... ... 

Aff 

Weight on board, independent of fittings, etc 

Probable time slip required... ... 

For what purpose ... ... 

hereby bind to conform to all the Regu- 
lations and accept the conditions set forth therein. 



Master or Agent. 
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Engineer-in-Charg^e, 

Please state date and hour when the vessel shall be pot in posi- 
tion, unless you see any reason to the contrary. 



Port Captain* 
Port Captain, 



Engineer-in-Charge. 
SECTION XX. 
Sundry Provisions. 
Non-liability qf Government and Part Authoritise, 
Her MajeBty'B Customs, 

223. Nothing contained in any by-law, rule, or Bes[ulation of the 
Poiit or Harbour shall be constructed to limit or restrict the powers 
and authority of Her Maj»-8ty's Collector of Customs, or of any officer 
of his department. 

Wharf Requirements for Naval and Military Purposes, 

224. In case any what f or approach thereto, or any foreshore, being 
within the jurisdiction of the Harbour Department, shall be required 
for naval or military purposes ia connection with Her Majesty's 
service, the Harbour Department will consider any applications to them 
by the senior military or naval officer, and grant such special or general 
license or authority, and with or without conditions, as the circum- 
stances may to the Harbour Department appear to require. 

Exemption of War Vessels. 

225. Her Majesty's vessels of war, as also vesseb of war belonging 
to friendly Powers, shall not be liable to pay any dues in respect of 
pilotage or wharfage. 

Cape Government Dredgers, 

226. Dredgers belonging to the neighbouring British Colony shall 
not be liable to pay any dues in respect of pilotage or wharfage. 

RESERVATIONS. 

227. Nothing contained in any by-law, rule, or regulation of the 
Port or Harbour shall be construed to limit or restrict the powers and 
authority of the Governor in Council, in special circumstances, upon 
sufficient cause to him appearing, to grant any rebate or make any re- 
duction of any dues or charges not absolutely fixed by any enactment. 

228. These regulations shall supersede the regulations heretofore 
in force, and shall take effect on Ist January, 1897. 



CUTTING SUGAE CANE. 

PART III. 

fHE line of Bteamere owned by Messrs. Bullard, King A 
Co., London, and whose head agency in South Africa 
is represented by Messrs, King & Sons, Durban, has 
been well named " The Natal Line," for it has grown with 
the Colony, and may be regarded as a fair illnstration of the 
progreaa achieTed by Natal. 

Most old colonists, and especially the earlier merchants 
of the country, will remember with gratitnde that they were 
indebted to the enterprise of the line for the first service of 
large cargo steamers specially constrncted to allow of their 
croesing the Bar, thereby facilitating the transaction of basi- 
nees in an important manner. 

The Natal Direct Line of Steamers affords two distinct 
aerrices, one between London and Natal direct, calling at 
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Las PalmaSy and sometimes Teneriffe, on the outward and 
Home Toyage, and the other between Natal, East Africa, 
Ceylon, India, and the Far East, as well as the Cape ports. 

The advantage of this arrangement is that the vexatioas 
delays on the Home voyage incidental to calling at Cape 
ports is entirely avoided. 

Every modern appliance conceivable which can minister 
to the comfort and safety of passengers is provided. The 
whole of the passenger accommodation is arranged on deck, 
and 80 perfectly ventilated as to minimise the effects of the 
rapid changes of climate incidental to a voyage well nigh 
half around the world. 

The steamers are lighted throughout with electricity, and 
the five latest additions to the fleet are supplied with as3r8tem 
of electric bells and refrigerating chambers. 

A fully-qualified medical officer and a stewardess accom- 
pany each steamer, 

A liberal table is furnished. Viands of the best quality 
are freely provided, and every effort made to render a voyage 
in any steamer of the line a pleasurable and a health-giving 
holiday. 

The Natal Direct Line of Steamers (a list of which will 
be found elsewhere in this volume) load in the East India 
Docks Basin, London, near Blackwall Station on the Great 
Eastern Railway, where outward passengers must embark. 

On both the out and Home voyages the vessels call at 
Portland, where passengers can receive or despatch letters 
and telegrams, which should be addressed to the care of the 
Natal Line agents there, and where they can arrange for 
omnibusses to meet them at the docks. 

The steamers of the Natal Direct Line having, as we have 
already stated, been specially constructed for the South 
African trade, can enter the Harbour of Natal and discharge 
their passengers and cargo direct on the wharf, thereby ob- 
viating the danger and delay of disembarking in the road- 
stead. 



! 
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Firat-class passengers are allowed 30 cubic feet of Inggage 
free ; any ezcess is charged for at the rate of 40e. per toQ of 
40 cubic feet. The public, however, should take notice of 
the Line's announcement that merchandise may not be 
carried as baggage. AH such must be declared and paid for 
at ordinary merchandise rates. 

Only first, second, and intermediate class passengers are 
carried by these steamers, the Umgeni, Umvoti, Umtali, and 
Umfuli carrying first and second classes only, the remainder 



8.8. "UMTALI" ENTERING PORT NATAL. 

of the fleet first and intermediate classes only. Steerage pas- 
sengers are not carried. Retnrn tickets are issued to first- 
class passengers at a reduction of 10 per cent, off the double 
fore ; children are carried at one-sixteenth of the double fare 
for each year of their age, and special rates are quoted for 
servants of passengers. 

Tbid tine of steamers can be specially commended to 
merchants as affording the quickest and most direct rout« 
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from London to Natal, Delagoa |Bay, sod all parte of the 
TraDBvaal. Cargo ia delivered in London from Natal in an 
average time of twenty-four days, and on the Rand in twenty- 
nine to thirty days. Goods are conveyed on through bills of 
lading at a through rate of freight to or from Hamburg, 
Bremen, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Bordeaux, and Charente, and 
to other ports by special arrangement. 



DINING SALOON aa "TJMGENI." 

In the season the Bteamere convey cargo to the Continent 
via London, without transhipment if safflcient inducement 
offers. 

The following are the agents of the Line on the Conti- 
nent, from whom all information can be obtained : — Ham- 
burg, A. H. Lisner ; Bremen, the Nord-Deutscher Lloyd ; Ant- 
werp, Kennedy, Hnnter & Co. j Bordeaux, T. Trapp & Son ; 
Rotterdam, Comelder & Son. 
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Steamers leave both London and Natal approximately 
every fourteen days, bat exact sailing dates can be ascertained 
on application. 

The service to India and the Far East is performed under 
contract with the Natal Government, and consists of a regu- 
lar three- weekly service between Natal, Ceylon, Calcutta, and 
Madras, calling also at Cape ports, Delagoa Bay, Beira, and 
Chinde. 

This service affords through communication (trai^ship- 
ping at Colombo) with the Straits Settlements (Singapore and 
Penang), China (Foochow, Hong Eong, Shanghai, and 
Hankow), and Japan (Yokohama and Kobe). Through rates 
quoted for cai^o from or to China. For sailing dates and 
further particulars see Indian Service time-table, to be ob- 
tained from any of the agents of the Line, or from Messrs. 
BuUard, King & Co., 14 St. Mary Axe, London, E.G.. or 
Messrs. King & Sons at either Durban or Johannesburg. 

The shipbuilding, engineering and blacksmithing works 
of Mr. Jas. Brown at the Point may justly claim to rank as 
an important industrial establishment. The ship and boat 
building yard, which is located near the North Pier, presents 
at all times a bustling appearance. There are constructed 
vessels of all siz^s from the flat bottomed lighter to the 
coasting schooner. As the spectator moves about amongst 
the hulks of the virions craft under construction, the mind 
cannot but cast back to the early history of the Port, when, 
as chronicled in the opening chapters of this volume, a group 
of castaway sailors constructed a vessel of wood, roughly 
fashioned with axes, wherein to escape the horrors of (he 
loneland, yclept Natal. 

Replacing the primitive appliances of those days, we 
have now at the Port an establishment capable of producing 
everything in the way of small craft that can possibly be 
required. At the time of writing two large decked lighters, 
staunch and fit in every respect to wrestle with the storm, 
were in course of construction, while the gaunt frames of six 
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other lighters, deatiaed for Delagoa Bay, were being aheeted 
with iron plates. 

Leaving the noisy rivetters to their laboura, the adjacent 
workshops form in themselTea a night well worth seeing. 
Replete with every conceivable labonr-saving appliance, they 
are capable of promptly effecting any repairs required by 
ocean or harbour craft. There on one hand may be seen the 
mammoth flukes of a propeller, or the eqnally lai^e lines of a 
steel bowBprit, while scattered about, here and there, are 



workmen busily fashioning other component parte of the 
ships " that go down to the sea and do business in the great 
waters." 

The firm is a typical colonial one ; for besides taming 
the shaft of an ocean craft, it can produce every other 
description of ironwork, as witness the towering eheerlegs on 
the wharf and a countless variety of general casting work. 

The btackamithing depiirtment also undertakes all classes 
of work, while at Congetla a department has been established 
more par'icaiarly dealing with railway requirements. Exten- 
sive enlargements are in contemplation, which, when effected, 
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will constitute Mr. Brown's establishment second to none in 
the Colony, 

A building which must not be paaaed over without com- 
ment ie the Beach Tea Rooms, a house " buildpd on the aands," 
and of which we give an illustration above. Perhaps no build- 
ing in Durban has been more welcomed or more appreciated 
than this handsome little Btrnctnre, and it is difficult now to 
understand how Durban's visitors and Durban's townspeople 



BEACH TEA ROOMS. 

got on without it. Little more than a year ago the Beach was, 
perhaps, one of the mcst deserted and inhospitable spots iu 
Durban, and a single visit seemed to suffice for such as wan- 
dered here experim*^ntally The tea rooms have effected a 
complete change, and the beach is now a moat popular resort, 
the place at times swarming with visitors. Ladies in particu- 
lar seem to find the roomaa great atlnction, and last season 
the spacious verandahs were, in the afternoon, quite a fashion- 
able reBort, everyone seeming, by common consent, to gravi- 
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tate there. A faTonrite mode of entertainment last season 
seems to have been the issuing of invitation to friends from 
np-coontry to lunch at the tea rooms and to spend the after- 
noon on the verandahs, reading or otherwise passing the 
time. 

There can be no question that the erection of this building 
is a most important move in the rightdirection, as the practical 
absence of a beach was distinctly against Durban being re- 
garded as a watering place, and must have sent many a Randt 
visitor to East London. The rooms have, in a sense, created 
a beach, and the place is now so much visited that it is only 
a question of time as to when the subject of a sea wall and a 
promenade is actively taken up. The cost of such an improve- 
ment would be, comparatively speaking, small, and the bene- 
fit which the town would derive from it almost incalculable. 

Connected with the tea rooms are a number of bathing- 
tents for ladies. Bathing from the beach in the ordinary way 
is distinctly dangerous, as anyone swimming out a little die. 
taDce is liable to be caught by a strong under-current, but as 
each of these tents is provided with a long rope, all danger is 
removed, and the ladies have gladly availed themselves of the 
opportunities thus provided of a safe dip. Qentlemen's 
machines were tried a few months back, but as in some cases 
the ropes were ignored by the bathers, the proprietor of the 
tea rooms considered the moral responsibility too grave and 
had the tents removed. 

Pending the taking of the sea wall and promenade 
scheme actively in hand, a big stride in the right direction 
might be effected by the erection of a band-stand on which 
the public bands could play twice or thrice weekly during 
the season. This matter is at present under consideration, 
and the idea will probably be carried into effect ere long. 

A healthy sign, as showing the confiilence which is felt 
in the future of the Durban trade, is the fact that within the 
last eighteen monthsisome heavy slocks have been laid down 
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in the town, not stocks of an ordinary nature snch as wonld 
in the usual course of trade be turned over from week to week, 
but stock of a more special character, the very laying down 
of which, by itself, indicates confidence in the stability of 
the trade of the Colony. In this respect the firm of Gilbert 
Hamer & Co., of Hulett Buildings, West Street, have shown 
most prominently, and their enterprise warrants a passing 
reference in these pages. It is now some eighteen months 
since the firm in question, by the laying down of a heavy 
stock of rolled steel joists, flitch-plates, &c., quite revolution, 
ized the building trade of the town, doing away with those 
long, ve:[atious, and often ruinous waits for steel joists which 
used previously to vex the souls and spoil the tempers of 
owners, architects, and builders. 

In addition to the above, really more important move, 
Messrs. Gilbert Hamer & Co. have, through the instrumen- 
tality ofl Messrs Orenstein & Koppel of Johannesburg, now laid 
down at the Point a most complete stock of light railway 
plant, their huge stacks of mils, comprising sections, ranging 
from the useful little 12lb. to the one-time-standard 45lb. 

Such stocks as these, valued at many thousands of 
pounds, can only indicate one thing, namely, a feeling of con- 
fidence in the prospects of the Natal and Zululand coalfields 
and quarries, in the continued prosperity of the sugar and 
tea plantations, and in the steady progress of the building 
trade. 

"We are a young firm and have only be gun to feel our feet," 
their manager mentioned in the course of conversation, "but 
it will not be long before our operations are considerably ex- 
tended. Our great idea is the construction of light lines, 
capillary lines, for the opening up of the country. Once the 
necessary concessions are obtained, we will quickly get to 
work, and as we have, in conjunction with Messrs. Orenstein 
A Eoppel, of Johannesburg, a million sterling at our back if 
required for the carrying out of the scheme, we hope it will 
not be long before we have laid down a network of light 
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track — ^feeding the trank line and opening up the country right 
and left. These light lines can, of course, be constructed at a 
low cost, and as they will undoubtedly be of the greatest ser- 
vice to the colony, we are very hopeful of being able to carry 
our ideas into effect in the near future," concluded Messrs. 
Hamer's manager. 

Messrs. AUanson and Sommer, who have established them- 
selves in Durban as ecclesiastical, domestic and artistic lead- 
light glaziers, are rapidly achieving for themselves a wide 
popularity throughout the Colony for the artistic and beauti- 
ful work produced in their establishment. It io safe to say 
that they are the pioneers of this class of industry in the 
Colony, and the visitor to their establishment in West-street, 
West, cannot but fail to be impressed not only with the 
variety of work undertaken by the firm, but at the high 
staidird of art excellence to which they have attained. We 
were shown two memorial windows for a church, .which 
would do credit to any Cathedral in the Homeland. 

The art gla'jng in the Natal Bank, Maritzburg, and the 
Stiintlard Bank, Durban, the Church at Eshowe, Holy Trinity 
Church at Newcastle, Koman Catholic Chapel at Estcourt, the 
Imperial Hotel at Maritzburg. the Garrison Church at 
Maritzburg, the Colonial Buildings, and the Head Offices of 
the N.G.R. at Durban, all bear testimony to the energy, 
enterprise and skill of the firm. 

We understand that large orders for the decoration of 
private mansions in all parts of Natal have been entrusted to 
the firm, whose province it is to make beautiful the new and 
high class of building which is now becoming the rule, and 
not the exception, of the Colony. 

Artistic door panels, fan-lights, and window blinds in 
every style are produced with a finish and delicacy which 
cannot possibly be excelled. 

Messrs AUanson and Sommer have had extensive ex- 
perience in their business, and those entrusting work in any 
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oE the departments mentioaed will, we are certain, obtain 
not onl; fall valne for their money, bat entire eatisfaction 
as regards the finish of the work. 

Taking a high rank amongst the landing, shipping, for- 
warding and general commiasion agents, carriers, &vd bonded 
warehonsemen is the firm of Messrs. Clark & Thiselton. 

The progress of the firm, since its establishment in 1890. 
has been phenomenal. Starting bnsiness in a small office at 



the Point, the firm, under the close personal attention of the 
two partners, commenced to make headway, and has steadily 
advanced ever since, until it, as we have said, stands in the 
forefront of business of its class. Shortly after 1890, the 
advisability of obtaining bnsiness premises of their own was 
forced on the partners, and they accordingly secured a site 
central to the whole of the wharves, the Cnstom Honse, Bail- 
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way Station, and other pablic offices. Some of the difficulties 
to be overcome at this period may be grasped when it is 
stated that, in order to prepare the site for building, a huge 
sandhill, consisting of many thousands of tons of sand, had 
to be removed before the foundations of the new building 
could be laid. In 1896, still further additions became neces- 
sary for bonded stores and the constantly increasing staff. 
In 1898, the business still increasing, a new bond store was 
erected in Alexaadra Road, aad close to tlia mala premises. 

From time to time several important agencies were 
secured, such as, for instauce, the Newcastle Colliery Com- 
pany, Limited, with which they have been connected for 
seven years, and Van Erkotn's ' 'elebrated Cut Ti>baccos, which 
at that time were practically unknown. Ttiis agency has 
been worked up from a very small beginning until the sales 
now reactL thousands of pounds weight per month, and 
during the whole period that this agency has been in their 
hands the quality of the' tobacco has always been first class, 
and this fact is evidenced by the continuous progressive 
increase in the monthly sales. 

Later on the Phcenix Fire Office Agency was placed in 
their hands, and this has also been successfully worked up 
from small beginnings, until now, we should say, the con- 
nection is an excellent one. 

The various agencies necessitated their opening an office 
in Durban, not only for the purposes of the business con- 
nected with them, but also to provide a place of call for a 
large number of town clients, which was done a little over 
two years ago, and the wisdom of this action has been amply 
demonstrated since. 

Their forwarding business having grown considerably, it 
was deemed advisable to undertake the cartage of their 
clients' goods to town. From a beginning of one trolley and 
a pair of horses, they have now a very large plant, all of 
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which is in the pink of condition, and their cartage bnsineee 
has, apparently, reached very large proportions-'So much bo 
that it has been found necessary to have the stables at East 
End, West Street, rebuilt of brick, and there is now a splendid 
double^toried building, specially ventilated by a scheme 
initiated by the firm, by means of which the stables are 
always sweet and clean, and fully supplied with fresh air. 

Such a record in nine years is very creditable, and as we 
understand from the two partners they are determined to still 
give their personal attention to the business, and having a 
highly efficient staff, we can confidently predict a continua- 
tion of their past success. 

Durban is also well supplied with first-class hotel accom- 
modation, like, for instance, the ** Royal," the " Central," 
the "Masonic," the "Clarendon," the " Metropole," the 
" Belgrave," the " Marine," the " Lowther," the " Beach," 
the "Alexandra," and 

THE " OCEAN VIEW HOTEL." 
MusGRAVB Road, Bbrea, Durban. 

This new and magnificently fitted hotel is situated in one 
of the most healthy, picturesque and fashionable spots of the 
Berea, with one of the finest views of Durban, the bay and 
the ocean which can be found anywhere about town. The 
establishment contains forty-seven bedrooms, large com- 
modious diningroom and four bathrooms is throughout 
fitted with electric light, and every other modern convenience 
which can contribute to the comfort of visitors. A bus will 
meet any train by appointment, and the Musgrave-road 
tram terminus is within two minutes' walk from the hotel. 
The proprietor is also the proprietor of the " Princess Cafe," 
Field-street, which is one of the best known restaurants in 
Durban, and has, by its central position and excellent cuisine, 
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become a favoarite resort of bosmoBa men for their lancta. 
Visitors at the above hotel, who have come to Durban on 
business, can therefore have their lunch in town if desired. 
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ADAIS & CO. 
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^ J^ottth %txim Ptttital Sift ^mrmtt 



Purely Mutual. 

All profits go to 
the Members. 

Triennial Distri 
bntion. 



Intermediate 

Bonuses. 



Bonuses on Whole 
Life Policies larger 
than any other omce 
doing business in 
South Africa. 



Expenses of 
Management 
Extremely Low. 



Incorporated by Act of Par- 
liament in 1888. 



Instituted In May, 1845, as the 

Mutual Life Aseurance Society 

of the Cape of Good Hope. 

Agencies thfoughout South 
Africa, 

Chief Office tor Natal : South 

African Mutual Bulldlnos, 

DURBAN. 



9U et9€^ hcutk OfOcon 

The only purely Life Office 
having its Seat of Manage- 
ment, and all its Funds in- 
vested in South Africa. 



Policies Non-f or- 
f citable so long a8 
Sur. Val. will cover 
one quarter's pre- 
mium. 



Paid-up Policies 

Obtainable. 

Endowment 

Assurances. 

Limited Payment. 
Assur.nces, 

Annuities. 4S^c., 

will be quoted on 
A'l) li-ation. 



Local Directors: HENBY SMITH. Chairman; E. L. ACUTT, 

CHAS. HITCHINS,M.L.A. 



CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 



£2,200,000. 



ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000, of which £250,000 

Is Invested in NATAL. 

SPECIAL FEATURES— Policies absolutely free from condi- 
tions, and non-f orf citable so long as the sun ender value is sufficient to 
cover one quarterly premium. All profits belong to the Members. 
Large Bonuses every TELBEE yearn, calculated on the compound 
system. Moderate premiums. FBBE RESIDENCE AND TRAVEL 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 



IMPORTANT TO INTENDING ASSURERS, 

This Society is in our midst. Every Assurer becomes at once a 
Member, and the proceeding[8 and management of the Society are sub- 
jected to the constant criticism and control of the Members, who can 
attend and vote at the Annual and Special Meetings. This cannot be 
said to be the case with any other purely Life Assurance Society doing 
business in South Africa. 

MONEY TO LEND on the Security of approved Freehold Pro- 
perty, and Natal Government and Munici^ al Corporation Debentures 
purchased. Prospectus^c, and all information, upon application at 
any of the Agencies or Branch Offices. 



any 



W. JOfllTSTOHE, Besideiit Seoretaiy. 



W. J. CUTHBERT HUGBES, Inspector of Agents, 
MAX ROSSTEUSCHER, Travelling Representative. 
W. J. O'BRIEN, Local Agent, Pietei maritzburg. 
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POUT EKINE k BOILER WORKS, 



AND 



S) urban IRaiiukijf "Wagon WorA^ 



^\ 



JAMES BROWN, 

Engineer, ^otfermaftct% 



AND 



^iac^fnMv and Sot>pet^tm.t^. 




POINT, NATAL. 
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NATAL DIRECT LINE. 



Roffutar Fontnightiy Sailings bBtwBon London 
Bnd Nmtil, Natml and London, omiling only ot 
Oanary Islands, Outwards and HomowatnlSm 

Tho Staamors of this Lino aro FIttod through'' 
out with Elootrlo Light and Bolts, and ovary 
Modorn agBgBllanoo, and oarry a Surgoon and 
StowardosBm . .^^ 

LONDON FLEET. 



Rteimer. 


■|'onna!?e. 


Horse-power. 
- 2,500 - 


Commander. . 


UMTATA 


- 2,661 




UMGKNI 


- 2,GG1 


- 2,:joo - 


R. Lewis. 


UMVOTI 


- 2,024 


- 2,000 - 


W. H. Smyth. 


DMTALl 


- 2,627 


- 2,0^ - 


B. Lincoln. 


UMFDLI 


- 2,370 


- 1,500 - 


H. H. CliARK. 


UMHLOTI 


- 2.173 


- 1,350 - 


H.- A. Mitchell 


UMBILO 

• 


- 1,923 


- 1,250 - 


A. N. Uagger. 



Throo Wookly Sailings hotwoon Natal, Oag90, 
and East Afrloan Ports— Oolomho, Caloutta, and 
Madras, affording rogular oommunloatlon with 
tho Far East and all Ohinoso and Jat»anoso Ports, 
to whioh through Tlokots aro Issuodm 

INDIAN FLEET. 



steamer. 


Tonnage 


UMKUZI - 


2,050 


UMONA 


2,031 


UMZINTO - 


1,771 


DMLAZI - 


1,759 


CONGELLA - 


1,585 


PONGOLA - 


1,449 



Horse-power. 
1,2 
1,250 

.1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

800 



Commander. 

D. Richards. 

W. E. GiBBS. 

M. DB GRUYTBR. 

W. Wallbr. 
— Sharratt. 
R. C. Kbsslbr. 



For full particulars of Freight and Passage, apply to — 

KINfi & SONS, Durban, Head Office for South Africa. 

OR IN LONDON TO THE OWNERS, 

BOLLARD, KINO ft CO., 14, St. Mari Axe, London, E.C. 
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Telegraphic Address : Telegraphic Address : 

DE WAAL, DE WAAL, 

POINT or DURBAN. DELAGOA BAY. 



Natal AgentB for the 

Government of the S. A 
Republic. 

Netherlands South African 
Railway Co. 

Companhia de Mozambique. 

Mannheim Marine Insurance 
Co. 

Chargeurs B^unis. 

(French Line of Mail 
Steamers). 



Delagoa Bay Agents for the 

Transatlantio Fire Insurance 
Co. 

Alliance Assurance Co. 

Mannheim Marine Insurance 
Co. 

Pretoria-Pietersburg 
Bailway Co. 
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PJUKEI, WOOD ( CI, Ltd, 

DURBAN, 

general 7flereAant4, 

IMPORTERS OF ALL CLASSES OP GOODS SUITABLE 
FOR EUROPEAN, DUTCH, AND NATIVE TRADE, 

ALSO 

Banding MmtoHmtm of mU Jf/ncfo, 

MBOhiaory aifif AgrioniiurMi iingtBmontm, 

Fonoing MatoHBts mnd Fut^ntUarBm 



SOLE AGENTS FOR 

Henry Hooker & Co 's High-Class Carriages. 
Walter A. Wood's Mowers and Reapers. 
The Oliver Chilled Plow Works Ploughs. 
Planet Jr. Horse Hoes and Cultivators. 
Clark's Cutaway Disc Harrows. 
Milner's Snfes. 

Arrow Brand Tobacco Sheep Dip. 
Bradbury's Australia Sheep Dip and Sanitary 
Preparations. 

AGENTS FOR 

The British and Colonial Steam Navigation 

Co , Ltd. 
The British Central African Administration. 
The Thames and Mersey Marine Insurance Co., 

Ltd. 



'N«^ 



BRANCHES AT 

PiETERMARITZBURO^ NATAL, 

Hmrrhmlih, Vrgtlg, Frgnkfori, Ormngm 
FrBB SimiB, JBhannBrnburg^ BgrbBHBn, 

LBkB OhHBBlBp BUd OBrBllBB, ZmAmRm 
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THE HTORT OF AN ATBIOAIT SBAPOBT. 



NIVEN, MITCHELL, 
AND COTTS, 

^SHIPPING, FORWARDING, AND 
COMMISSION AGENTS, 

1 and 2. CASTLE BUILDINGS, anp 



WHABF8IDE. POINT. DURBAN. 



TeLAdd.: "Corrfl." 



Shaw, Savill, and Ai^ion Co., Ltd. 
Natal Navidation Collieries, Ltd. 
LONDON OFFICE : 150, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

Tel. Ajjd. : " Nonpariel." 
JOHAjn^SBUBO OFFICE : Mahshall's Ohahbbrs, Loveday Street. 
P.O. Box, 706. Tel. Add. : " Shippino." 
Agehcies at Capetown, Port Ei.izAnETH, and East London. 

NATAL NAVIGATION COLLIERIES, LIMITED. 

0f>t Sct4«ti<3 &t£at» and KnualutO Soaf. 

Contractors to 

H. H. NAVY. 

NATAL GOTELNUENT XAILWAYB, 
DURBAN CORPORATION. 
CASTLE MAIL PACKETS CO., LTD, 
CLAN LINE OP STEAMEB3. 
BRITIBB AND COLONIAL BTEAH 
NAVIGATION CO., LTD. 

(DDCKNALL BROS.) 

CMmfAgQttiss MiVEM, MITOHELL, A OOTTS. 

P.O. Box 80, DUBBAN, and 150, Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C. 
CAPE TOWN AGENCY ; Wm. Anderson & Co.,- 
PORT ELIZABETH : Mackie, Donn & Co. 
EAST LONDON : Jameb Coutt3. 

ARTHUR KOPPEL, Umltod, Johannosburff. 

Sols XBBlltS IR NaUl : NIVER, MITCHELL, & CQTTS, 

BOX 80, DUBBAN. 

LARGEST RAILS, 




KANnFACTURBRS 
OP LIGHT 



N THE WORLD. 



TRUCKS, 
SLEEPERS, 
TURNTABLES, 
ETC., ETC. 



Large Stock alwars on hand in DUBBAN, and to arrive. 
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Telephone No. 250. Tel, and Cable Add. ; '* EXPANSION. 

H. A. CHADWICK, 

Importek of Engines, Boilers, Dynamos, and other Machinery; 
Builders* Ironmongery, Paths, Ranges, Cisterns, Sanitary 

Appliances, Etc. 

M£OiAE¥Ml METAL WORKER, 

PLUMBER AMD BRASS FOUNDER, 

Steel Girders, Joists, Roofs, Bridges, Waterworks, Fencing, 

Gates, Tram Rails, Etc. 

PiruM WiPlB, PriiM Edwird Stwet, Piriu, mil . 

Silver Medal, Durban, 1898. Gold Medal, South African Exhibi- 
tion, Grahamstown, 1899. 



H. W. WEEDON & CO., 

HEAD OFFICE : LOURENCO MARQUES, 

ALSO AT POINT, DURBAN. 

3forn)ar6ing, anb 
Commission Jlgents. 



P.O. BOX 106, LOUEENCO MARQUES. 
P.O. BOX 2, DURBAN. 

TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS : " WEEDON. 
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WtllEI ( HOTGHNSS. Ltd 



J ""I 



§cnc^t.cU ?!)v^c/cciiawU>f 




Offices and Show Rooms: Hulott's BhIIiIIdds. 
Storos : Hnntor Street. 

WHOLESALE IMPOBTEBS OF 

MmiHlwmfO, BulMIng MatmHitiB, 

firoppoof Ooors and SaisSf 
Mafuomm of ail Oomorlittloim, 

Ouadmant Ohalnloas and oihai* Oyolosm 
Doutastio and Manufacturing Sawing Maohlnasi 



HENRY COWEY, 

genera/ importer, 

and dc^^tc^, 

NOTE ADDRESS— 

508, WEST STREET, 

DURBAN, NATAL. 
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WAYNE & WITHERSPOON 

OUTFITTERS, 




SPECIALITIES. 

MAOE'TO-MEASURE SUITS from ^Os. 
OYOLE RAOIMQ SUITS In all Oeloura. 
OLUB OOLOURS In grant varlaiy. 



382, West St., Durban. 

LENNON LIMITED 

(Formerly THE NATAL DRUG CO.) 

TO BUYERS OF 

1ir£SiCI7l£8, A£1tAT£9 WAT£1l 1irACttlTi£1lY, 
FEBTUll(r£1lY, a fttOTOaHAfttlC lirAT£1llAt. 

Wo hoM thB Larg08t Siooks in thmso OiassBS of 

Goods at this Pofi, 



We shall be happy to furnish Price Lists and quote for 
large or small quantities. 



Telegraphic Addreis : " LENNON.** P.O. BOX 162. 

WEST STREET AND MARK LANE, 
DURBAN. 
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STEEL, warn ( CO, 

^eneraf §mpovtex&, '^l 

DURBAN AND PIETEMARITZBURG, 

Hi^TFABD'S PASTE AND LIQUID DIES. 

OSBOENE-8 MOWEBS AND BEAPEfiS. 

"VICTORIA" CBBAM SEPARATORS. 

DAY, SON & HEWITT'S FAEM MEDICINES. 

BERCKMAN'S FRTJITLAND NURSERIES. AUGU5TA, Ga. 

WM. McLaren, sons & co., ltd., Glasgow. 

NOBEL'S EXPLOSIVE COMPANY, LIMITED. GLASGOW. 

NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIMITED. 

MERCHANTS' MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 

CLAN LINE OF STEAMERS FROM GLASGOW AND LIVER- 
POOL, TO CAPE COLONY, NATAL, EAST COAST, AND 
INDIA. 



P.O. BOX 49. TELEPHONE 35B. 



THOMPSON A SONS, ButohBra, Oornar of 
Woat and Oroy Straata, Durban, and at 
Oammarolal Road, Marlixburg. 
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ALFRED 0. KNOX, 

465, WEST STREET, 

DURBAN, 

^vnpovtex of 

HIGE' CLASS FISHING TACKLE, 
GOLF, CRICKET, TENNIS, 

ANB FOOTBALL GOOBS. 



^/" ^^V-^^ir^-^< 



Tri&one llcycles and Cycle Accesseriis. 



yv, STORM, 

cBon9e9 ^IVa/cc^ou^e man, 
(Scitimio^ion and ^cnctai &iezc(iant, 
£andin<^ Giacnt and ^{lixypvna £laetvt. 

Goods Cleared and Forwarded to all parts of Natal, Orange 
Free State, and the South African Republic. 

Ship Chandler and Provision Merchant. 

Ballast and Labour Contractor. 

Diving Work in all its Branches. 

AGENCIES :— 

Agent and Surveyor for the " American Record." 
Holzapfel's Composition Co., Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Messrs. W. B. Brown & Co., Manufacturers of all kinds of 

Steel Wire Rope, &c., Liverpool. 
The No. 42 Colliery, Ltd.. Maritzburg. 
gveri$?es AUmanna i^joforsakrings Aktiebolaff. Goteborg. 

Sjoassurans Foreningen i Finland. 
Colliery Agent. 
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PLAYFAIR&CO. 

WEST STREET, DURBAN. 



A. few of our 
Special Lines in 
. Silks^ 
Dresses^ 
LaceSy 
Ribbons, 
Gretones^ 
Art Myelins, 
Underclothing^ 
Millinery^ 

Sunshades^ 
LinolcumSj 
Garpe Squires, 



Millinery and Mantles. 
Large and varied Stock 
of the Newest 
Dress Materials. 



Mucins, 
Linens, 
Gali'joes, 

Skirtings. 
Dressmaking by Experienced 
Hands on the Premises. 

FIT AND FINISH GOARANTEEh. 



Mafs, Rugs, Ac. Country Orders receive promjA attention. 



C. GREATREX & SON, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

y^addkrd and 3Carn€66 9HaAer6. 

UNSURPASSED FOR QUALITY AND FINISH. 

Cvot^y ArtioiB fof StabiB use a# PHoos which 

dofy oomnBtltKon ; atso, 

COACH IRONMONGERS, 

COMPRISING : 

AxleSf Springs, Rims, Hubs, Spokes, Shnfts, and all requisites for 
Carriage, Wasr^n, and Kiksba Building always in Stock at 

Bottom Prices 

Sarven Patent Wheels and Co-ni ressed Band Hubs a Speciality. 

62, FIELD STREET, DURBAN. 

PmOm BOX 51 Am 
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JAMESON & Co. 

Wholesale 

GROCERS 

AND 

'^anufdcturer4. 



D URBAN PARCELS EXPRE SS 

LleiKid lliariii ul Banqc lints. 



V \.-. \_...<u'^-/ * •.•%•*.• S-'^^yN* - ^^.•■v^. 



C/^-pccd : 2/^0, Snti-tTv Sizcet' 

(CLOSE TO FIELD STREET CORNER), 

3ind at &ouit. 



TELEPHONE ae6. 



T. SHA \Af , Proprietor. 
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S. J. RIPPON, 



BEHEA nOAB, DU1tBA1«, I^IATAt. 



ANAniioiom oftho tiomtttuaUty at LowBSt PrtoaSi 



Talagi*aphlc Address : " LLOYD, LOWTHER.** 

y — 



Tslephone No. 141. 



THE LOWTHER MOTEL, 

BACK BEACH EOAD, DURBAN, NATAL. 



^ 



This Hotel is situate One Minate from the Beach. Trams pass 
the Door. Baths. Ladies* 8iiting;-Room and Reading-Boom. Large 
Airy Bedrooms. Special arrangements for Families. Electric Light. 
Terms Moderate. Trnp meets all Train<«. 

0. LLOYD, Proprietor. 



4 OOBSIN & JAMIESON, > 

150, WEST STREET, DURBAN, 

ROPE AND CANYAS MERCHANTS. 

tmaoriotm of Ship, Boat 9 and Mining TaoitiOm 
iyianufaotufors of Saiis and TontSm 

Fimi»ing Mots and Taoieio a Spooiaiitym 



S.P.Q.R. 



The Londoe Warehiuse, 



S.P.Q.R. 



DURBAN. 



For Good Value in Blankets, Manchesters, Carpets, Linoleums, 
Clothing, Boots and Shoes, Wallpapers, Drapen, Haberdashery, 
Hosiery, Fancy Goods, Dress Goods, Underlinen, Millinery. 



S.P.Q.R. 



D. MaDOMALD. 



S.P.Q.R. 
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J. BARRETT, 

^a&er anb Confectioner. 

Birthday and Christening Cakes, Bride Cakes a Spedality. Befreah- 
ment Booms. Priyate Boom for Ladies. Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, Ices^ 

eto. Cold Lunches. 

, WEH STIEET Ui UMBILO 1MB, 



53 1 AND 53lA WEST STREET, WEST, 
Ha8 always iq Stock, at Lowest Market Bates, 

MomU09, CmmhBd Mmmlias, Moal, Brmn, Oatm, 
Fofmgm, Hay, Potefoas* ffe. 





PRODUCE BROKER, 

mjh ^ GOEQEQISSIOl] IIJERCpp, 
Cimr of cinmreiii Mid iid Fiild Street, 

r«laphon« 198. DURBAN. 



Huit, LeBchars and Hepfturo, 

IMPORTERS OF 

OFFICE : SMITH STREET, DUKBAN. 
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^'m6er 7^erehant4, 

9me yhvet. tait, SDurtan. 



SAMUEL DEANE, 

483, WtST STIlEET, DUUBAW, 

Telfgrams : " DEANE." P.O. BOX 383. 

TlLEPHONE No. 117, 




F. GRIX, 




^o^eeo and ^iffar Manufacturer, 

IMPORTER OF FOREIGN (HGARS, CIGARETTES, 

ASD TOBACCONISTS' GOODS. 



•9 



Y THE PREMIER STUDIO, ^ 

j[j 396, West Street, Durban. jj 

I^ FOR ARTISTIC PORTRAITS. ^ 



]gj Picturesque Landscapes. jg^ 

Typical Native Photos. 
All Classes op Photography. 



^ 396, West street, Durban, ^ 

K THE PREMIER STUDIO, 
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For Drmpmriom 

Tiy MAIL, TROTTER & CO., 

the: cnj^/Lmcko^w house. 



I , 



I 

BRANCH AT ESTCOURT. 




P.O. BOX 44, POINT. ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS. 



2^arA 4/! jffroeA, 



y^teCedore tf infractor, 

fburOan and ft^e/affoa TBay. 

Careful Landing of Mining Machinery aud Live Stock a Speciality. 



EDWARD SNELL & CO., 

GENERAL MERCHANTS, 
DURBAN, NATAL. 



V >^ V -X.-^. -V '^•X^ -.^X* >^ -x '-N^S.'V. ' v.- \.^N^N»''W 



-il4^ie«, SpiritSj Oilmaii^s Stores^ Cigars^ Cigarettes^ 

Tobacco^ Etc, 



ABTHUR MAY & CO 

FLOUR IMPORTERS AND 
GENERAL PRODUCE MERCHANTS, 



EAST LONDON, JOHANNESBURG, LOURENCO 
MARQUES, AND BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 
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JOHN HAY 



CENTBAL WEST STREET 

AND BEREA ROAD. 



M. FREIRICH & CO., 

'¥ie{d Street, Durban, 

^anufacfurcro. 



ALFBKD TAYLOR, 

QomfrnzcicU and 

cnczai &n<xtavcZ', 

14-, Mercury Lano, Durbaum 



P. A. COLL-OT, 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

^afc^ntaficr, gcwcCCcr, axxb g)pticta«. 

Goods of Lattst Dtsi^ns received from England every week. 
AssegTHi and Durban Spoons. 
Ricksha Brooches and other Natal Curiosities. 
Repairs and Engiaving carefully attended to, and Jewellery made 
to Order. 

Diamonds and other Gems always on hand. 

481, WEST STREET, DURBAN, and DELAGOA \\\Y, 
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Telephone No. 43. Telegrahic Address 

P.O. Box No. 217. ** OLDBURY." 

213, PINE STEETT, DURBAN. 



OLDBUIY UD SMITH BRQTNEBS, 

Coach Ironmongers^ and General Importers^ 

HaTe on hand— The Largest Stock of Coach and Waggon Builders* 
Requisites in South Africa. Eicsha Wheels and Requisites. 

Sole Agents—" Premier " Bicsha Tyres. 
Mander Bros.* Yarnisnes. 
Wyncott &, Son (B*ham) Lamp?. 
" Atlantic Brand^* Hubs. 





H. 

^aMee' & i^enV^ g)utfitter. 

Iijfants' Articles of ever conceivable Variety. 

Fancy Goods and Stationery, Etc , Et". 

558, WEST STREET, DURBAN 

(next i>ooh to theatre royal.) 



W. PARFITT & CO., 

ESTIMATES GIVEN FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK. 
CATHEDRAL AND MURANESE CUT TO SIZE. 
CHURCH AND OTHER LEAD LIGHTS A SPECIALITY. 



Address :— 537, WEST STREET, WEST. DUPBAN. 



BAUMABFS BAKERY COKPAM, 66, West Street, East, 
Bakers, Confectioners, and Biscuit Manufacturers, 

Good Wholesome Wheaten Bread, Wholemeal and diges- 
tive, supplied daily to all parts of the Town, Suburbs ; also 
Rye and Milk Loares. All kinds of Biscuits and Confec- 
tionery always on hand, and made to order. Christening, 
Birthday, and Wedding Cakes. Ship Biscuits in any 
quantity at ihe Shortest Notice. All Orders promptly and 
carefully attended to. Parcels of Bread and Cakes sent daily 
to the Country by arrangement. telephone 142. j. 



HS 



<^^r z Q ms 



